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Successes in 1938 


He threw his head back and laughed . . . a hollow laugh .. . 


when I told him that the theme of the next D.M.A.A. Con- 
vention would be “Successes of 1938.” 


“What Successes?” he growled,—being the kind of business 
nian who for these many months has seen “no hope on the 
horizon.” 


Your reporter, for the past two weeks—has been working in 
a beautiful, but congested, 25th floor room of the Stevens 
Hotel—looking out over the horizon of Lake Michigan. Some 
days the air was mighty muggy . . . the horizon indistinct. But 
the air cleared. ‘Talking, listening, talking with business 
men,—some with no hope .. . others with stories of success. 


It was decided that next September 28th . . . we will gather 
together in Chicago . . . men and women who have done a 
successful job with direct mail . . . while others moaned. 
There are plenty of successes. Instead of the showmanship of 
last year . . . the meeting of 1938 will be a clinical research to 
discover a “prescription for profit.” In laboratory style, the 
speakers will go through the logical stages of diagnosis, formu- 
lae and application,—dissecting the plans behind the “suc- 
cesses of 1938’’—and revealing what made them click. 


Those who complained about the absence of departmentals 
last year . . . will welcome a new innovation. One or two 
afternoons will be devoted to group clinics—informal, speech- 
less, private-room gatherings of those interested in specific 
subjects,—such as production, postal problems, copy, direct 
selling, retail, industrial, financial and other divisions of ad- 
vertising activity. A host diagnostician in charge of each 
clinic .. . to lead questions, answers and discussion. 


It promises to be the best program the D.M.A.A. has ever 
had. With business on the upswing... with a clear horizon 
being restored to many who, but recently, saw only a mist, we 
should have a record crowd of idea-seekers when the “Suc- 
cesses of 1938” get into action. 

H. H. 


More Convention details on pages 14 and 15. 
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Snatches of letters and ideas from mem- 
bers. Readers are urged to answer ... 
or throw their own hat in the ring. 


Praise from the Super-Critic 


I congratulate you for the feat of get- 
ting Sam Slick into print with no howling 
typographical errors. I never enjoyed 
that experience before—not once. 

The second article on Patent Racketeer- 
ing was good. Keep it up. Aside from 
the absurdity of the claims and the at- 
tempt to monopolize a fold or die-cut, 
the subject has another aspect. While a 
stunt or novelty is often a big factor in 
getting attention for direct mail or may 
influence returns through convenience, 
etc., The Reporter should not encourage 
the over-emphasis on the mechanical ele- 
ment by admitting that patents are valu- 
able in this field. 


SAM SLICK. 


Sam Slick Fan 


I was looking through the June issue 
of The Reporter and realizing how much 
better it is than the previous issues when 
I reached Sam Slick’s department. That 
brought forth three rousing cheers. I am 
a Sam Slick fan, and I am delighted to 
see him now conducting a department for 
The Reporter and in bigger type than 
Postage and the Mail Bag used to give 
him, so that I can read and enjoy the 
comments he writes without strain. 

George Dugdale, Delane Brown, 
Inc., Towson, Maryland. 


Poetical Subscription! 


Let’s see 
What this may be 
For Dollars Three! 


Ray J. Hammer, Adv. Mgr., The 
Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 
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(Continued) 
Passing Along the Good Wordl 


Please enter another subscription for, 
and send invoice to (name deleted). This 
is a new account we just opened. I hope 
he remains on your books and ours for a 
long time to come. 

It’s a pleasure to recommend The Re- 
porter. If every advertising and sales 
manager received it I think the quality 
of direct mail advertising would improve 
—and so would the Desired Results. 

E. Jacoby, The Jacoby Organiza- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 


e 
Against Bunk! 


May I add my bunch of posies to those 
which have been offered in congratulation 
on the excellency of The Reporter. 

Well, it ought to be good—I don’t know 
where else in America one could expect 
to find more authentic, up-to-the-minute 
information on direct mail than at the 
fountain-head itself-the DMAA. 

Too much of the material written on 
the subject of direct advertising is mere 
expression of individual opinion which is 
subject to argument. Case histories have 
substance—authority. Give us more of 
them. 

The format of The Reporter doesn’t 
worry me. I am beginning to like it. 
Dish the stuff out, I'll find it. 

Frederic I. Lackens, Adv. Mgr., The 
Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 


e 
An Adaptable Idea 


Many thanks for the two recent issues 
of The Reporter. 1 have not only en- 
joyed reading them, but feel that I have 
gathered some good ideas from their 
pages. 

You might be interested in seeing the 
enclosed novelty idea, “It’s in the Bag.” 
The minature BLUE BOOK that you find 
in the bag, illustrates the cover design of 
the 1938 BLUE BOOK of more than 
eighteen hundred pages, the “bible” of 
the perishable food products field. 

Best wishes for your continued success 
in furthering the use of direct mail ad- 
vertising. 

E. W. Smith, Produce Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


REPORTER'S NOTE: Just a plain paper bag 
—on which is multigraphed the sales 
story. Inside a four page miniature cut 
out folder explaining the Blue _ Book. 
Good! 
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A Good Yarn about 
Direct Mail 


BUILDING GOODWILL... 
With a Newspaper-Direct Mail Tie-Up 


Look at our cover again ... and then join with your 
reporter in awarding a much deserved Gold Palm to the 
American Bemberg Corporation, ‘261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and to their Director of Advertising, ‘Theodore Wood 
. . » for a real achievement in combining delicately appro- 
priate sex appeal! with a good will building tie-up with news- 
paper advertising. 


To describe it all briefly—our cover shows the illustration 
used on front page of a 10” x 13” four page folder. Photo 
shows on a solid black background. Only wording is 
Bemberg in reverse. On second page is a cellophane pocket. 
Third page is used for a processed filled-in letter. Back page 
is blank. 


Bemberg is the trade mark name of a yarn. It is desirable 
to have retail stores advertise products made from these yarns 
as Bemberg vests, girdles, panties, undies, etc. ° 


Therefore a clipping service is maintained in New York. 
Newspaper ads—carrying the Bemberg trade mark in describ- 
ing merchandise—are clipped. The clipped ad is put in the 
cellophane pocket. A letter is filled in on third page and the 
beautiful folder is mailed flat in a large envelope--well pro- 
tected—so that no damaging fold can mar the appearance of 
the girl in the yarn. 


Six different letters are used. ‘They are addressed person- 
ally either to merchandise manager or to the buyer of the 
department whose particular article of merchandise was 
shown. In the last one and a half years approximately 50,000 
of these letters have been mailed first class. 


Here is the copy used in one of the letters:— 
Dear Miss Fortner:— 


We think this ad of yours is fine. We know of no better proof 
that we are producing a superior yarn than the character of the 
advertising which our friends, the retailers, are using to describe mer- 
chandise made from it. 


Recently, during a week of average business activity, there was 
devoted to BEMBERG nearly twice as much newspaper lineage as 
the total allotted to all the other synthetic yarn names combined. 











- 





aS By all reports, the annual convention of the National Federation of Sales Executives 
. was a lively affair—with many D.M.A.A’ers in attend- 
We are indebted to Sales Management for the picture which shows part of 


Those Fifty 


h 
aS QAiice. 








The old prejudice against synthetics is fast disappearing. It is, we 
believe, a wise dealer who will no longer be satisfied with present 
sketchy methods of handling synthetics but will insist that his buying 
and selling force be reasonably posted on the essential facts concerning 
this great new industry. 


Probably the next important step to be taken in the field of syn- 
ithetics is to secure candid information of all merchandise. Stores will 
see the wisdom of insisting that manufacturers deliver merchandise 
properly labelled as to fibre content. It is a simple matter when 
purchasing merchandise said to be made of BEMBERG yarn, to re- 
quest the manufacturer to supply it so labelled. Any manufacturer 
producing good merchandise can secure our permission to attach tags 
or labels carrying our trade-mark “Bemberg”’. 


We have prepared two pamphlets for free distribution. The first 
‘ontains general information on merchandise made of “BEMBERG” 
arn and a second is designed to help advertising copywriters with 
-uggestions from our files as well as extracts of copy from retailers’ 
own ads. We also have display posters carrying the new “BEMBERG” 
‘rade-mark shown on the cover of this letter. These posters are suit- 
able for display with merchandise in departments or windows, and 
will be sent free on application. 


Faithfully yours, THEODORE Woop, Director of Advertising. 


Here is a super-excellent example of cementing good will 
(No. 36 in D.M.A.A. Use Chart). It is a glorified, drama- 
tized, humanized ‘“‘pat on the back” ...a thank you for 
. which should be an integral part of 


the daily “follow up” of practically every business. 


your cooperation 


‘Theodore Wood deserves a GOLD PALM. His intelligent 
treatment of the subject should be studied by others. News- 
papers and direct mail make a strong combination when 


properly wedded! 





id in Dallas during May. . 


crowd inspecting the Direct Mail Leaders—loaned by the D.M.A.A. 
Portfolios provide a high spot at any business convention! Always available. 
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(Continued) 


Pen Signatures Important 


First: In The Reporter you have some- 
thing. It is the most helpful act in the 
interest of direct mail advertising I can 
recall in the dozen years I have known 
the Association. Count my vote for your 
present format, content and your stand 
on pictures. 

Second: What type of cut and what 
process is used to apply the signature on 
the enclosed NBC letter? 

Leandro Lewis, Lewis & Mayne, 
Inc., 558 Sacramento 
Francisco, California. 


Street, San 


REPORTER'S ANSWER: Thanks for your 
good words about The Reporter. I've 
got to have a few people on my side in 
the format battle. 

I am returning the NBC letter. As I 
suspected, the letter is pen signed—but it 
is done by a special process or method, 
which Mr. James (D.M.A.A. member) 
claims he worked on for a number of 
years. He makes a master signature, in 
dark ink on thin tracing paper, and turns 
this master signature over to his letter 
shop. They multigraph the letters, and 
then lay them one by one on a glazed 
glass table, under which is a light (simi- 
lar to a mimeoscope drawing board). It 
takes a skilled pen man to do the job. 
The master signature is simply pasted on 
to the lighted glass top and the signatures 
are actually traced with pen and ink. Mr. 
James claims that they have found out 
from tests that it is essential to have an 
actual pen signature on their multigraphed 
letters. And that the signatures must be 
right. In his case, his signature is very 
well known in the trade. 


Bad Ailment! 


For some weeks now I have planned to 
You cer- 
Or, did I 
I thought about it so many 


write you about The Reporter. 
tainly are doing a swell job. 
write you? 
times that maybe I have sent you a letter 
about this already. 
Preston E. 
President, Financial Advertisers As- 
LaSalle St., Chi- 


Reed, Executive Vice 


sociation, 231 §. 

cago, Illinois. 
Dear Pres: Good grief! Do you have 
that ailment too? Sometimes I think so 
much about a letter I intend to write, 
that I get the idea I have already written 
it. Thought it was a personal disease 
and aim relieved to know that someone 


else has it. is there any cure for -it? 


° 3 
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(Continued) 


Growing and Crowing 


The center-spread article in the May 
issue of The Reporter gives me just the 
information I wanted. The article itself 
is most impressive. 

All in all, I think you are doing a great 
job with The Reporter. The second issue 
is way ahead of the first, and I know 
you'll keep growing. Lots of luck. 

Henry Mayers, The Mayers Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 


Index Will Be Issued End of Year 


Your magazine is a HONEY .. . what- 
ever the gods decree for the July issue. 

I suppose an index would be imprac- 
tical? It’d help a lot . . . especially those 
of us who want to save the copies for 
future reference. 

Incidentally, you struck a vital part of 
the anatomy when you refer to seed 
catalogs. This winter our association 
sponsored a course for salesmen (very suc- 
cessfully too). At one of the meetings I 
brought along a copy of catalog printed 
for our leading seed store. Only black 
ink had been used, and as you say “in 
an industry rioting in color!” It was sug- 
gested that someone in the class do some- 
thing about it ... either conduct some 
sort of research among users to find out 
how much more would be bought through 
colored illustrations ... or sell the seed 
store itself on the plain merit of using 
color. To date, I am positive no one has 
approached this company to use color 
. . . “because in times such as these, I am 
sure they wouldn’t go to the additional 
expense.” 

What would you do about it? 


Jeannette T. Hayden, Associated 
Printers & Lithographers, Inc., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


REPORTER'S NOTE: The country has been 
overrun with negative salesmen. Printers 
as a rule are too price-conscious. If they 
would sell ideas instead of price, selec- 
tivity rather than mass distribution of 
direct mail—the extra color would not be 
such a bug-a-boo. 


Se 
Free List List! 


The Marketing Service Section of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has a “Directory of Mailing List 
Houses” which lists all companies known 
as compilers or distributors of such lists. 
You can get a copy free. 
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Another High Spot 
in Showmanship 





Your reporter received by parcel post a carton measuring 
7x 6”x 7”. We had been advised to be on the watch for it, 
as it would provide a corollary to the pine tree story in the 
June issue. Inside the mysterious package reposed in pro- 
tecting packing, a man’s closed hand. Just a bit shocking at 
first . . . but perfect in detail. A plaster cast. Engraved into 
it at the wrist . ‘Advertising Knowledge Gained by 
Knocking on 150,000 Doors.” 


And then along comes this letter from the Van De 
Mark Advertising Agency, Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Gentlemen: 


Just as your sales volume is ultimately determined by the hand that 
knocks on doors, so the effectiveness of your advertising is dependent 
upon how well you know how to appeal to the owner of this hand. 


In tough selling times this knowledge becomes increasingly valuable. 
The ability of any advertising agency to give you facts, not theories, 
about the hand that knocks on doors is based on its own practical 
experience in real down-to-earth selling out on the firing line. 


That is why you will be interested in the article contained in this 
package. It is a replica of a hand that has knocked on 150,000 doors; 
sold more than a quarter million dollars worth of merchandise across 
the threshold; guided a direct selling company with 2 million dollars 
sales annually; worked for more than 35, years in direct selling; heads 
this national advertising agency today. It would also like to cooperate 
with you through the facilities of this agency, to get more hands to 
knock on doors in behalf of your product. 


A letter from you will, without obligation on your part, bring 











additional facts to help you in determining how this organization's 
practical experience may be profitably utilized by you. 


ALVIN SCHMITHORST, Vice President 
Van De Mark Advertising, Inc. 


P.S. The cast we are sending you is an actual reproduction of Mr. 


Van De Mark’s hand. 


Your reporter, realizing that it is difhcult to obtain good 


examples of direct mail solicitation by Advertising Agencies 


immediately sought additional information from the 


Van De Mark Agency. Here are a few facts: 


] 


“I 


Mr. Van De Mark’s initial entry into the sales field was as a wagon 
man for the Jewel Tea Company. In this capacity he knocked on 
what is estimated to be more than 150,000 doors, selling merchan- 
dise over the threshold. 


The hand was evolved to dramatize this practical down to earth, 
door to door selling experience. 


The idea of the hand was to drive home the fact that the man 
who has worked shoulder to shoulder with these salesmen and has 
been one of them is in a better position to direct advertising ap- 
pealing to them then any person who makes his appeals entirely 
upon theoretical knowledge rather than from actual experience. 


The hand was made by making an actual mould of Mr. Van De 
Mark’s hand by the same process through which death masks are 
obtained. ‘The cost was about 50c each. They were mailed to 
every person of any consequence in the direct selling field as a 
solicitation for their advertising account. 


The results were about a 25% response to the mailing, consisting 
of letters stating actual merchandising problems and invitations 
to solve them, as well as invitations to call and acknowledgments 
expressing gratification at the idea. 


This mailing has opened the door and made it easier for our sales- 
men and has paved the way for a call in a manner that we believe 
could not have been accomplished by any other method. 


The origin of the idea dates back about ten years when Mr. Van 
De Mark was head of a large direct selling company, constantly 
recruiting new salesmen to broaden its field. At that time a photo- 
graph of his hand was taken and featured in a broadside with a 
headline reading, “The Hand that Knocked on 150,000 Doors Now 
Signs a Guarantee that Insures Your Success with this Company.” 
It was one of the most effective pieces of literature ever used by 
the company. The plaster cast is simply an evolution of this idea 
adapted to an agency solicitation. 


Congratulations and a GOLD PALM to Curtis Van De 


Mark for his good showmanship. Such a mailing would be 
dangerous if mailed to the wrong people, or handled less skill- 
fully. ‘The chosen people who received this hand are dealing 


daily with the problem of hiring, training and pushing the 
door-knocking salesmen. 


To them an experienced hand 1s 


worth noticing. Showmanship . . . must be APPROPRIATE. 
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(Continued) 
lt IS a Serious Business 


Jules Paglin, the gent from New Or- 
leans, hit the nail right between the eyes 
—too many are trying to get startling 
effects with novelties, buncombe, and 
bamboozlement. 

After it’s all said, advertising isn't after 
“pats on the back,”’—it’s the signatures on 
the checks and the orders that count. 
I've probably used as many novelties as 
the next one—but never successfully when 
there was a real honest-to-goodness-selling 
job to be done. . . . Then’s when I want 
to put all the “come thither” into a letter 
that I can. I don’t want to distract their 
attention with a “fan dance.” 

So I say Amen to Jules’ plea—if our 
direct mail is to entertain, let’s charge it 
to entertainment. Advertising, to me, is 
a serious business and should be largely 
devoted to selling. 

Merrill E. Jackson, 702 West Twelfth 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Success in 1938! 


It will be interesting to you to know 
that Austenal Laboratories is still mak- 
ing great headway and progress, and in 
the month of March we showed a 15% 
increase in volume over any previous 
month in the history of the business. 
About 80% of our Distributors shared 
in the increased business. 

When you come down to Chicago to 
get the convention underway, I am going 
to look forward to seeing you, and I 
want you to know that you may call 
upon me for any assistance that I may 
be able to render to the good cause. 

I note in the June 1938 issue of “Chi- 
cago Advertising,’ that Elon  Borton, 
Director of Advertising, LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, has been chosen to head 
the National Direct Mail Show. I want 
to congratulate you on the choice of a 
man well qualified to do this job in an 
outstanding manner. I can say this with- 
out reservations because I have known 
Elon Borton for many years and am well 
acquainted with his qualifications for the 
job. 


John Mannion, Adv. Mgr., Austenal 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


* * * 


REPORTER'S NOTE: Thanks to Elon Bor- 
ton, John Mannion, Herb Straus and all 
the rest for the fine effort to build a suc- 
cessful convention! See page 14 for more 
convention details. 
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(Continued) 


. . - A Honey! 


The June issue of The Reporter was a 
Rembrandt, a Michael Angelo, or call it 
what you will; and whatever you might 
call it, you can’t get away from the fact 
that it was a HONEY! 

We believe it to be the best of the 
issues so far. Discussed it at our sales 
meeting this morning and the sales force 
was quite surprised to find that yours truly 
had been keeping it to himself and not 
putting it in the sales library. It might 
come to pass that we will have to have 
more copies. 

Read your article on “Murder in the 
Mail.” The walls are still giving back 
the echoes of applause. 

We would like very much to have your 
permission to reprint “Murder in the 
Mail.” That article is meaty and can 
help us a great deal. 


J. T. Clark, Adv. Megr., Field-Ernst 
Envelope Company, San Francisco, 
California. 


RerortTer’s Note: The contents of The 
Reporter are NOT COPYRIGHTED. 
Anyone can use the material without 
further permission. It’s designed to be 
helpful! 


We hope, We Hope! 


Let me say an enthusiastic word of 
commendation on your new publication, 
The Reporter. 

It contains a lot of good meat and I 
only hope that you can build it up, not 
only in advertising revenue, but in con- 
tinuing the material of genuine signifi- 
cance to printers and advertisers. 

Jack Hurd, Executive Secretary, 
New England Paper Merchants 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Worthwhile 


We are returning to you Express Pre- 
paid, the six advertising portfolios you 
loaned to us. 

It is certainly worthwhile being a mem- 
ber of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, if for no other reason than to 
have access to advertising ideas. 

R. K. Scarlett, Vice President, Wig- 
gins Systems Limited, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


REPORTER'S NOTE: Always room for more 
members! 
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All the Children 


is the title of a most unusual brochure of 168 pages and 
cover. Size 11” x 14”—wire-o bound. 


Much has been said in the past concerning Use No. 7 in 
the D.M.A.A. Chart: 


Selling Stockholders and Others Interested in Your Company 


Enclosures with dividend checks, with pay envelopes, or direct mes- 
sages will sell stockholders and employees on making a greater use oi 
product or service and in suggesting its use to others. 


Now . . . comes an application in a field usually considered 
beyond the pale of promotion. 


Your reporter unqualifiedly awards a deserved GOLD 
PALM to The Board of Education of the City of New York— 
for the g9th Annual Report of ‘The Superintendent of Schools 
(Harold G. Campbell). 


This humanized and dramatized document puts to shame 
the usual stodgy and stilted annual reports of public institu- 
tions and, yes, of private industries. 


This book “All the Children” will go into the archives of 
the Association (to be displayed at Chicago) as the forerunner 
of a new day for Use No. 7. 


Photographs are dramatic. ‘Titles are intriguing. Copy is 
conversational and makes a fascinating story of achievement 
in education. 


It was sent to principals (employees) and to members of the 
Board and Civic Leaders (‘‘stockholders” taxpayers) to 
sell them on being proud of their institution. 


Here are a few paragraphs from the Foreword: 


“In previous reports we have described the process of education and 
have told of our efforts to develop individual ability and make special 
provision for special needs. Now we have endeavored to show some 
of the actual results—the product as distinguished from the process— 
with examples of what the children have done in music, painting, 
sculpture, short story writing, poetry, journalism, architecture, interior 
decoration, art metal work, weaving, photography, textile design, cos- 
tume illustration and other subjects. 


Here is an original piece of music composed by a student at the 
High School of Music and Art. Here are two short stories and a 
number of poems, the work of students in English classes at other 
schools; here are reproductions of water colors, pencil sketches, line 
drawings, etchings; samples of student work in clay modeling and 
sculpture, of student work in naval architecture, small house design, 





furniture design, portrait photography, dress design. Here are the 
student publications, newspapers, magazines and foreign language 
periodicals. 


The significant point is that the schools have taken whatever kind 
or amount of ability a child may have and have sought to develop 
this ability to the fullest extent. 


Herein is an account of how we are attempting through differenti- 
ated courses of study to meet the needs of all the children, and if it is 
possible to state at least part of our philosophy in a very few words, we 
believe we have so stated it in the title of the opening chapter, ““Noth- 
ing Is Extra-Curricular.”’ 


The report was prepared under the supervision of Howard A. 
Shiebler, Secretary to the Superintendent of Schools. Produc- 
tion by Burland Printing Company, New York. 


A Thirty Percent Return... 
With Invisible Color 


The Kelsey Nursery Service, New York City, recently 
mailed 30,000 self enclosed third class folders. Approximate- 
ly 9,000 return cards have been received requesting copies of 
the Kelsey catalog . . . and returns are still coming in. 


Your reporter is told that this is more than double the re- 
sults pulled in any campaign conducted by Kelsey in prev- 
lous years to accomplish the same purpose,—the reason for 
such exceptional returns being directly traceable to the in- 
corporation of the znvisible color idea, a patented novelty. 


On the back of the folder is the only illustration on the 
whole mailing piece, and under what looks like an ordinary 
black and white halftone of blossoms is printed: 


“Water the flowers and see them color! This is a pencil drawing of 
the beautiful White Flowering Dogwood (Comus Florida). There is 
also a pink flowering form, and by wetting the petals in the above 
picture with a brush or wet blotter you will see the White Dogwood 
flower change to Pink.” 


Sure enough. Brush on the water . . . out comes the pink 
dogwood . . . like Georgia hillsides in the spring. 


Fine example of attention getting . . . and another illus- 
tration of the flexibility of direct mail. ‘Too many people, in 
planning direct mail, think in terms of accepted methods 
used in other forms of advertising. Direct mail knows few 
limitations! 
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(Continued) 


Getting Clear About Testing 


George Dugdale’s suggestion that deci- 
sions should be based on a test sufficiently 
large to secure 100 orders rather than on 
the size of the original mailing, is the 
most helpful suggestion I have seen. I 
don’t know why it didn’t occur to me 
because the theory I worked out amounts 
to just that. 

Both the rate of return and the num- 
ber mailed are factors that determine the 
accuracy of the test. When you multiply 
the number mailed by the rate of return, 
you get the number of orders. 

I believe expected variations in returns 
may be as great as the square root of 
the number of orders. Thus, for the 
hundred orders Mr. Dugdale proposes 
securing from the test mailing, we may 
have a chance variation of ten. From a 
mailing of 4,000, this means an unavoid- 
able error of two and a half orders for 
each thousand. If the mailing was only 
1,000, the variation would be the square 
root of 25, or five, and the laws of chance 
would mean that your test might show 
anywhere from 20 to go. 

Assuming we have a list and circular 
that we know will pull 2.5%. No mat- 
ter how carefully a selection is made, cer- 
tain variations will crop up. If the the- 
ory above is correct, then we may reason- 
ably expect the following: 


Variation 
No. Mailed Expected Spread perM 

1,000 20-30 5.0 
2,000 43°57 3-5 
3,000 66-84 2.9 
4,000 go-110 2.5 
5,000 114-136 2.2 
10,000 234-266 1.6 
100,000 2,450-2,550 5 


My thanks to Mr. Dugdale for pointing 
out a practical application. The exist- 
ence of these errors of chance in testing 
must be recognized before we draw hard 
and fast conclusions that pink is better 
than blue and some of the other beliefs 
that have sprung up in the direct mail 
advertising business. 

Anthony R. Gould, Circulation 
Mgr., The United States News, 
Washington, D. C. 


Old-Fashioned Mama—“Be a good girl, 
and have a good time.” 
Daughter (on way to party)—“Make up 
your mind, Mother.” 
—Cheeskraft. 
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Congratulations! 


I hope it is not too late for congratu- 
lations! 

There is certainly a definite place for 
The Reporter and I certainly want you 
to enter my subscription. 


Dora C. Weiss, Milo Harding Co., 
Lid., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Reporter's Note: And to Dora... 
congratulations on recent election as presi- 
dent of the fine Women’s Advertising 
Club of Pittsburgh! 


What Was Wrong with the Cover? 


I must make a confession. When I 
get a magazine, I usually tear out of it 
all the pages that I want to keep. When 
your last issue came through, I started 
my regular tearing process and when I 
was finished all that was left to throw 
away was the cover. 

Keep up the good work. 

*Zenn Kaufman, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

*Co-author with Kenneth Goode of 

“Showmanship in Business.” 


More Fish for the Kettle 


I have read your May patent article 
and also the Kettle of Fish in the June 
issue. It is a pretty kettle of fish. I 
went to a great deal cf trouble on several 
different occasions a few years back, in 
supplying information which was made 
the basis of a request for an injunction 
on one of these patent situations and 
turned over a number of samples to a 
chap who thanked me for my coopera- 
tion, and then kept the samples! 

Subsequent to that I was approached 
by an attorney associated with a large 
New York firm, and asked to be a wit- 
ness in one of these patent suits. I spent 
the better part of two days in court, and 
of all the travesties of justice that I’ve 
watched, this one took the cake. In the 
first place, I found myself having been 
misled as to who was being sued, and 
about what, and a so-called patent at- 
torney expert had been called in to han- 
dle the case which was primarily of 
unfair competition, had nothing to do 
with the patent itself, was tried before 
a Judge who was quite evidently new to 
the Bench, and certainly new to the 
handling of a patent suit—well, to cut 
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NO. NO, Mr. Gould, NOT SO 


Howard T. Hovde, former chairman D.M.A.A. Convention 
Program, of Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, answers a challenge. 


Anthony R. Gould in Testing Accuracy of Tests (The 
Reporter, June, 1938) laments the fact that there are varia. 
tions of returns in sample mailings. In the same issue Sam 
Slick says that statistics don’t say why. 


But, Mr. Gould, why not inquire into a simpler approach 
to your problem than a suggested mailing of 50,000 keyed 
cards with consecutive numbers for tabulation of returns? 
Has not someone already done this for your 


The poker player or the card addict can help you because 
it was Laplace and Gauss who gave us the answers. They 
discovered the odds at the gaming tables for European kings. 
You can pitch one penny 50,000 times and see for yourself 
what the odds will be. 


There are over two hundred years of experience and ex- 
periments, in highly developed and useable form, available 
to you, Mr. Gould. Ask the nearest college professor of sta- 
tistics or mathematics to help you out. Starting with the 
laws of probability in dice throwing and the normal curve 
of distribution, and culminating in extensive developments 
by Karl Pearson, R. A. Fisher and many others, statistical 
methods, formulae and concepts have been extensively devel- 
oped and will help you with your problem. 


The application of statistical theories and formulae have 
not received the extensive and careful study in direct mail 
work as in other fields of research. For example, instead of 
concluding that a test mailing of 1,000 to 2,000 names is sufh- 
cient, it may be that under some circumstances, 200 names 
are adequate, while under other circumstances a mailing of 
10,000 is not sufficiently accurate. ‘This statement is borne 
out by mathematical reasoning. 


Consult any standard text on statistics for the formulae. 
The reasoning is given by Yule, Mills, T. L. Kelley and 
others. ‘he most widely accepted formula is that for sigma 


or the standard deviation expressed by the symbols: 


Sigma — ES 
N 
However, a textbook, and not The Reporter, should be 


consulted for this formula. Suffice to say, the standard devia- 
tion is the unit for measuring the probable accuracy of a 
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single result and the significance of the differences between 
samples, or in this case test mailings. This unit may be inter- 
preted in the probable error or amplified in one, two or 
three standard deviations. 


Take a case at point. You are concerned with the varia- 
tions in your test mailings. You would draw different conclu- 
sions from two tests of 1,000 names because the actual orders 
varied by a small percentage. This, Mr. Gould, is normal, as 
you would find by tossing a penny 1,000 times and counting 
the variations and sequences of heads and tails. Should you 
toss a penny 4,000 times the variations would be less. ‘There 
is a corollary to the existing formulae which has been de- 
scribed. To double the accuracy of the results, the number 
of the sample must be quadrupled. ‘This fact has an impor- 
tant bearing on the cost of test mailings. ‘The degree of 
accuracy resulting in a test mailing in cases where the ex- 
pected or actual orders are 6, 4, 2 or 1 percent are as follows: 


Size of Expected or Actual Orders 
Mailing 6% 4% 2% hy A 
100 2.37 1.96 1.40 995 
500 1.06 .88 .63 445 
1,000 75 .62 44 315 
2,000 53 44 31 22 
3,000 43 .36 .26 18 
5,000 34 .28 .20 14 
10,000 24 .20 14 10 
15,000 19 .16 11 07 
30,000 14 11 .08 .06 
40,000 12 .10 07 .O5 


You will notice the law of diminishing returns (that is of 
errors, not orders) in operation. By increasing the mailings 
four times, you secure twice the accuracy of the smaller mail- 
ings. Compare 500 with 2,000, or 10,000 with 40,000. As you 
know with the increase in size of mailings, the permissible 
variations, due entirely to the law of chance, is reduced. 

It should be pointed out that the above table represents a 
plus or minus variation. Remember that a test mailing is a 
sample mailing. Were it possible (which it is not with even 
a 80,000 mailing) to secure a 100% coverage, or total uni- 


verse, you would have a perfect score. Because it 1s not pos- ’ 


sible to secure such perfect coverage, any mailing you send 
out is a sample, and thus the larger the mailing the less varia- 
tion in returned orders. 


An inspection of the figures which you presented indicates 
that your returns vary according to the law of chance. You 
can work them out statistically for yourself, but please don’t 
send out 50,000 mailings to determine the reason for the 
variation as you suggest. At a cost of only 5c each this would 
be $2,500.00. 


(Continued next page) 
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a long, long story short, I understand, in- 
directly, that this Judge ruled on the 
patent validity in this case, on a patent 
that was used around 1880 in newspapers 
and magazines specifically, because we 
had samples in court to show them, but 
so far as I know they never were put into 
evidence because the case went off on a 
tangent—as cases often do. 

In writing “Effective Direct Advertis- 
ing” the first edition of which came out 
in 1921, but upon which I had been at 
work from 1918 on, I collected from 
hither, thither and yon, all of the differ- 
ent types of advertising samples, specifi- 
cally direct advertising. I still have in 
my attic many of these, though of course 
lots of them have been thrown away, and 
please take this as my assurance that I'll 
make an extra effort to dig up old mate- 
rial and supply you for reproduction in 
The Reporter and I whole-heartedly am 
behind your editorial stand in this situ- 
ation. 

I recall one of these early patentees 
talking to me and saying that he knew 
his patent wasn’t really valid but he tried 
to frighten the big companies especially, 
and he collected license money or royalty 
money where he could and let the little 
fellow get away with it. 

At a patent suit I recently attended, the 
patentee admitted on the stand that upon 
several occasions he freely granted the 
right to use his patent to those who could 
afford to.pay for it when they were not 
getting out big editions, though he was 
suing now to collect because indirectly 
he was suing a big corporation. 

Robert E. Ramsay, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Idea for Christmas 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Canada— 
always good merchandisers—sent out a 
novel blotter, size 4 x g. Stitched to top 
center was a calendar pad containing just 
six weekly calendar sheets, size 214 x 214. 
Caption on blotter reads: “There are 
only (calendar pad stitched here) to 
Christmas.” 

The 7 weeks, 6 weeks, etc., are printed 
in large type on the pad. Short selling 
copy on each sheet tells what to do about 
it all as Christmas approaches. Our 
sample is designed, of course, to sell the 
use of direct mail—but the idea could be 
adapted to many lines of business. It’s 
clever. 
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Another Call for an Open Season 


From all I hear, out our way, your 
reporter is being “well received”—many 
favorable comments being expressed 
around luncheon tables and the various 
offices. 


I think you're doing a swell job and 
my chief concern for the future of your 
undertaking comes in the form of worry- 
ing about the financial side of the effort 
—I hope to see it given proper support 
from the advertisers and the subscribers. 
I was particularly interested in the “blast” 
you fired at the “Patent Racket.” 

Having had much to do with patents, 
on one or the other side of the protection 
fence—these many years—naturally I read 
your article with more than average feel- 
ing. 

I can see both sides equally well. 

When a patentee, through display of 
rare originality and initiative, evolves and 
develops a meritorious device of extreme 
value to the art and prepares to supply 
a certain market at slight or no additional 
revenue as a result of his good fortune in 
having obtained protection—then, say I, 
he should have the support of all fair 
minded contemporaries. 

But—where the line of initiative and 
originality is decidedly pinkish in hue, 
and it is plain to see that patentee is 
imitating previous performance and ad- 
vancement and is aiming to limit compe- 
tition for the single purpose of personal 
aggrandizement—then, I am in favor of 
cooperative action to force release of re- 
strictions. 

In 1914 I copyrighted the word “Per- 
sonalizing’—then lost all claims to any 
rights in the word when later dictionaries 
listed it. 

I've always been told by patent attor- 
neys—“you can't patent an idea” but, it 
seems the patent office must have gone 
“new deal” or something—because I see 
lots of evidence to the contrary nowadays. 

Not long ago I received a call for “help” 
from a firm down east who were being 
threatened as infringers on an idea which 
I had used so many years ago that samples 
or copies of the jobs I had run were prac- 
tically extinct. 

I had taken out patents on the ma- 
chines I used to accomplish the desired 
ends—but they had all expired ten or 
more years ago—and the present claimant 
is the holder of what I consider to be a 
“new Deal patent’”—and probably unable 
to defend it, if properly presented in 
court, 

Trick folds and cut-outs, and personal- 
izing ideas and equipment should all be 
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Accuracy of Test 


(Continued) 


Rather than your suggestion, Mr. Gould, let’s spend only 
a part of this money and prepare a simple report with a 
ready reference table for quick inspection of excepted or 
actual results of mailings. Some figures are presented in my 
table which is based upon one standard deviation and repre- 
sents a 68% chance of accuracy within the range of plus or 
minus one sigma. For practical purposes this is as great a 
degree of accuracy as is required, but the table can be devised 
for a larger degree of accuracy if desired. 


Such a table could be used (1) to determine the accuracy 
of results already at hand and (2) to discover the number of 
names in a test mailing for a result of a certain accuracy. 
Remember that your results, unless carried out to infinity, 
will always contain chance variations. ‘To read the brief 
table I have presented, follow down the left hand column on 
the size of the mailing. Check to the right the percentage of 
expected or actual orders to find the accuracy of the results. 
This figure will be a plus or minus variation from the true 
results if carried to infinity. For example, a 4% return in 
orders from a mailing of 1,000 names will be + or — .62% 
correct 68 out of 100 times; if 2,000 names are used with the 
same results, the possibility of accuracy is +- or — .44%. 


Your orders from your mailings aren’t so bad, Mr. Gould. 
If you can be right 68 times out of 100, you can win at poker, 
lick the bob tails or stock market and break the bank at Monte 
Carlo. By all means, know your odds. Why not the table of 
percentage errors instead of your suggested 50,000 mailing 
test of consecutively numbered names? Such a test would 
only furnish more raw material which has accumulated for 
two hundred years. It would prove nothing new and would 
only give you a small part of the facts you really want. 


Reporter's note: This subject is getting pretty deep for 
us ordinary direct mail strugglers . . . but you mail order 
actuaries can fight it out. We apologize for neglecting to 
state in our June Reporter that A. R. Gould is really Andy 


Gould, Circulation Manager, United States News, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
e 


New D.M.A.A. Board Member: At a meeting of the West Coast Members 
the D.M.A.A., held during recent P.A.C.A. Convention, E. J. Murphy, district 
sales manager, of the Dictaphone Sales Company, 935 South Olive Street, Los 
Angeles, was elected Western Governor of the D.M.A.A. to succeed Arthur Towne, 
of Blake, Moffit & Towne. 

The officers and members of the Association owe a vote of thanks to Arthur 
Towne, San Francisco, for his two years of intensive activity—and we are all sure 
that E. J. Murphy will be equally effective. 
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How to fix Size of Test List! 


By GroRGE DUGDALE 


I took the June issue of The Reporter home to read over 
the weekend, and I think the article on page 22 by Anthony 
R. Gould is one of the most important direct mail ideas I 
have read in any magazine for some time. I have been giving 
his article considerable thought and I am applying to it a 
principle which was used by a correspondence school way back 
in the days when you and I were just discovering that there 
was such a thing as direct mail. 


I think I can agree with Mr. Gould, on the basis of the test 
he charts in his article—that tests of 1,000 or 2,000 pieces are 
in no way conclusive except that an outstanding circular or 
an outstanding list may reveal their characteristics on a 1,000 
test, but the tests would not be conclusive in the border cases. 


I believe the way to overcome these discrepancies would 
be to mail for each test as many circulars as would be required 
to produce 100 orders. If the particular offer had never be- 
fore been mailed and there was no idea about what the aver- 
age response would be, then the necessary quota of orders 
per thousand circulars would be divided into 100 in order to 
determine how many thousand circulars to mail for the test. 


For example, on the mailing which Mr. Gould explains in 
his article, if we can assume that the quota was 25, orders per 
thousand, he would divide 25 into 100 and determine that 
his minimum test should be 4,000 pieces for each key. 


Note in his chart that his mailings of 5,000 pieces and his 
mailings of 15,000 pieces produced 532 orders or an average 
of 2.66, whereas the average for the entire lot was 2.67. ‘The 
only fluctuation occurred in the four groups below 5,000. 


My theory is that, if the quota is somewhere around 25 
orders per thousand, if on small tests we get results ranging 
from 23 orders to 27 per thousand the difference is 4 orders 
per thousand, which is a large percentage difference, but which 
could be attributed entirely to chance, but there is no reason 
to believe that the total number of orders resulting from test 
mailings of 4,000 each would vary more than four orders from 
each group, and in that case the percentage variance would 
be much smaller. 


It is true that his article asks the question ‘“‘what is the ideal 
test quantity’—and I am trying to answer the question by 
saying the test should be enough pieces to produce one hun- 
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considered “open season” game—and not 
used as a dog in the manger to delay 
progress in the art. 


William Kier, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reporter's Nore: Bill Kier, Homer 
Buckley, Bob Ramsay, Tim Thrift, Louis 
Victor Eytinge and many other pioneers 
in direct mail used or originated many 
of the ideas which were patented by later- 
day-experts. How would it be to have a 
court of direct mail presided over by these 


“old timers” ... and let all threatening 
patentees present their claims... or 
else! 


Still At It! 


Although we reproduced a whole page 
of Nancy Burke’s appropriately tricky 
multigraphed letters in our May issue . 
we cannot help showing you her latest 
effort. 
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Get a magnifying glass and read the 
copy. It’s perfect. 


More than 4,000,000 pounds of aspirin 
were used in the United States last year, 
which only goes to show the size ot the 
national headache.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 


The Annual Fifty Direct Mail Leaders 
closes September 10. All those having 
successful campaigns during the past year 
are urged to write to the D.M.A.A. Li- 
brary, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, for copies of rules and instruction 
sheets, dummy form and all details. It 
is an honor to be among the Fifty Leaders. 
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The Best Investment 
You Can Make! 


Just a few days ago, Arnott F. Folsom, 
Teachers Casualty. Underwriters, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, visited D.M.A.A. Head- 
quarters. Told your reporter how it 
came about that he joined the D.M.A.A. 
He attended the convention in Kansas 
City—and from one session learned some 
new wrinkles for his direct mail that 
saved his company thousands of dollars. 
He wanted to know the highlights of this 
year’s convention—particularly whether we 
would restore the departmentals. 


Here is a brief summary of what we 
told Mr. Folsom: 


Time and Place 


The gist Annual Convention of the 
D.M.A.A. will be held in Chicago, IIl., 
at the Stevens Hotel on September 28th, 
2oth, goth. 


al 
Theme and Atmosphere 


The theme—“Successes of 1938”,—will 
be treated as a clinical analysis and re- 
view of the direct mail methods and cam- 
paigns which have proved successful dur- 
ing this year. The atmosphere, differ- 
ing from the showmanship of last year, 
will follow the pattern of the clinical 
laboratory. 


The Program 


Lloyd Herrold, Professor of Marketing, 
Northwestern University, is Chairman of 
the Program Committee. There will be 
four general sessions (or clinics) in which 
the speakers will formulate their prescrip- 
tions for profits. There will be two 
“sessions” divided into group clinics on 
specific subjects—each group being super- 
vised by an expert in his particular 


branch. “Bull sessions’—you might call 
them. The place to get the real meat! 
* 


The Background and Sponsorship 


The Association of Commerce, the Fed- 
erated Advertising Clubs, Graphic Arts 
Federation, Western Paper Merchants As- 
sociation, the Direct Mail Club and other 
friendly groups are cooperating to make 
this 21st Convention—direct mail’s coming 
of age party—the biggest and best ever. 


Elon Borton, Director of Advertising 
at LaSalle Extension, and Vice President, 
Federated Advertising Clubs, is the Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee. Herbert Strauss, Advertising 
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dred orders if the list produces quota or if the list produces 
the average of what previous mailings of the same offer have 
produced. 


If I tested 4,000 pieces under one key and failed to receive 
as many orders as the average of previous mailings of the same 
offer, or if I failed to receive quota, I would feel that I could 
very positively reject that list or that circular for any further 
use, but, if I tested only 1,000 and the result was below quota 
or below average, but was still on the border line, I would 
probably feel that list and offer were worth testing again at 
some later date in the year. In the end I would probably mail 
4,000 circulars scattered over three or four tests. 


The correspondence school I mention way back in the early 
1900's was using magazine and newspapers to secure inquiries. 
They continued their advertisement in a new periodical until 
they had secured a total of 100 inquiries. Then they stopped 
the advertising until the follow-up had produced enough sales 
to bring the cost per sale down to their established maximum 
or quota. 


I think, however, that the size of the test depends very much 
upon the quota that is set or that can be reasonably expected. 
In other words, if I were selling a quick moving $1 item and 
getting 9% or 10% orders, I would think that a thousand was 
enough to test, and I think that has more to do with quantity 
to be tested than does the size of the list. 


I wish you would pass these ideas along to Mr. Gould and 
tell him that I intend to try out this plan as soon as I can, and 
if he sees fit to do the same I think maybe an exchange of our 
experiences would throw some valuable light on the subject. 


GEORGE DUGDALE, President. 
Delane Brown, Inc., ‘Towson, Maryland. 


A Gold Palm: It is not often that your reporter gives a gold palm to a pro- 
ducer or supplier of direct mail .. . for it is presumed that professionals should 
be able to advertise their wares professionally. 


But the outstanding quality, character and completeness of the recent brochure 
issued by Evans, Winter, Hebb of Detroit demands permanent recognition. 


The presentation is difficult or impossible to describe. Size 12” x 1714”. Blue 
cover printed with white ink and bound with white plastic. 


Eighteen pages (some double and folded) reveal a complete human story of 
history, methods and achievements of this great and honorable organization which 
has helped to win respect for direct mail. 


Copy goes on file in D.M.A.A. Library . . . and to E-W-H goes a bright, shiny 
gold palm award seal. 
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IDEAS ... and RACKETS! 


Your reporter likes the house magazine called “Ideas,’’ pro- 
duced by Charters Publishing Company, Limited, 1306 
Northern Ontario Building, Toronto, Canada. Vol. 2, June 
1938, No. 4 is a four page 814 x 11 affair containing good 
selling case histories much like the Reporter. 


What caught our eye particularly was the use of the “flop- 
up” idea—meaning that when you open to double spread a 
die-cut, folded-under piece flops up with a message. 


We break down and weep copious tears . ... but it is our 
duty to inform our Toronto friends that this is another one 
of those so-called patented ideas. Perhaps over there, across 
ihe international line, you are free from threats of patent 
infringement . . . but we hope that you are sued or threat- 
ened or something . . . because we would like nothing better 
than to jump in and help clean up this particular racket too. 
The D.M.A.A. Library has samples of “‘flop-ups’’ produced 
long before any patent applications were filed. 


Since the appearance of the patent-busting article in the 
June issue, your reporter has received many letters and calls,— 
some from attorneys of threatened clients. 


Careful consideration of the facts developed so far leads us 
to the conclusion that most of the patentees realize the worth- 
lessness of their claims . and that they will only threaten 
for a quick settlement, but will not sue. We are submitting 
. the whole dirty affair to the Post Office Department. We are 
making the direct charge that these threats and the patents 
themselves constitute—morally if not legally—a misuse of the 
United States mails. We further claim that this constant in- 
timidation of direct mail users has a tendency to reduce the 
use of the mail—and as such should be thoroughly cleaned up 
by the Postal Inspectors. We have already proved that the 
patent ofhce granted three patents on the same idea to three 
separate people at three different times. And none of the 
three are deserving of patent protection. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that some legal means should be found by the Post 
Office to obtain a review of all direct mail patents. 


Here is a possible solution. Force every threatening pat- 
entee to file suit—or failing in that, have his trade practices 
declared fraudulent. 


If readers of the reporter will send all patent infringing 
threats to the D.M.A.A. we will promise to submit them to 
the proper authorities. Let’s spill this kettle of fish! 








Manager of Riggs Optical Company is 
Vice-Chairman and is assisting Mr. Bor- 
ton by supervising one group of conven- 
tion committees such as registration, re- 
ception, sessions, banquet and hotel ar- 
rangements. John Mannion, Advertising 
Manager of Austenal Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
important Attendance Promotion Commit- 
tee. Chester Price of the City National 
Bank, Chicago, is the Treasurer of the 
Convention Committee and will watch 
over the budget. 


& 
Attendance and Registration 


The Attendance Promotion Campaign 
is starting. Program details will be re- 
leased to a large list by letters, bulletins 
and broadsides. John Mannion’s Com- 
mittee—divided into some twenty groups 
—has already started signing up advance 
registrations. As usual, attendance is not 
limited to D.M.A.A. members. Anyone 
interested in direct mail can attend by 
paying registration fee of $5.00. The 
local committee will appreciate notice in 
advance and you can send yours to Ches- 
ter Price, c/o City National Bank and 
Trust Company, 208 So. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


& 
Exhibit 


There will be an exhibit of equipment, 
supplies and services needed in direct 
mail. Also, an educational exhibit of the 
gold palm winners, the Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders of 1938, a foreign dispiay—and a 
special arrangement of all the work which 
is described by the speakers in the gen- 
eral sessions. It is estimated that 15,000 
people will visit this exhibit. 


* * * 


If you want to mix with the people 
who have been doing successful job with 
direct mail . . . be at the Stevens in Chi- 
cago on September 28th. If you want to 
find out the truth about direct mail... 
if you want your questions answered .. . 
if you want to be in an; atmosphere of 
success,—attend the D.M.A.A. Convention. 


€ 
One To Tie To 


A San Francisco retailer has a new 
one ... new to us at any rate. If you 
buy a pair of shoes at this store, a few 
weeks later you get a letter explaining 
that even the best of shoe laces will wear 
and will break ... and so that when this 
happens to you, you don’t get all hot and 
bothered, they enclose a pair of shoe 
laces with the letter. 

It’s a good gesture, a good follow-up. 
and generally speaking it’s a good idea. 


—Western Advertising 
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Worst Humor of the Month 


The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, has 
just published an 814” x 11” booklet of 
16 pages, entitled “What They Spent in 
1937°—being the 15th annual survey of 
the amount of money spent for advertis- 
ing in the FIVF MAJOR MEDIA. 


Although the booklet is copyrighted, 
we feel free to reproduce the first inside 
page—because the figures are public. 





(TOTAL National Advertising 
Expenditures for 1937 


National advertisers spent $467,334,000 in 1937 in the five lead- 
img mediums. How this sum was divided is shown by the chart 
above. As in previous years, Newspapers received the largest share 
of the advertising dollar, followed by Magazines, Radio, Outdoor 
and Car Cards . . . in that order. 





me. 


Sources for the figures above: Newspapers, Barsan of Advertising caimates: Magazines 
ved Chain Radio, Pubtishers Information Burean, Outdoor advertising, Qutdeor Adver. 
tising, Inc.: Cor Cards, evtimetes from authoritative sources. 
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Take a look, you exponents of direct 
advertising, and you will see that‘ the 
great American Advertising Dollar is di- 
vided into five parts—and nowhere can 
you find direct mail. By leaving out 
direct mail, the newspaper cut is largest. 


We have no desire to fight any other 
form of advertising. They are all good. 
Each in its place is best. But we think 
that a “chart” like this—sent to advertisers 
—makes the whole advertising fraternity 
look silly. Where is the slogan “Truth in 
Advertising” to which the newspaper fra- 
ternity supposedly subscribes? 


It might be a good idea for some of 
the readers of The Reporter, who use 
newspapers too, to write to the publishers 
of this booklet and suggest that the chart 
be revised by calling the dollar, a half 
dollar—since direct advertising accounts 
for half of the total spent annually for 
advertising in the United States. 


Or perhaps, we will have to be satisfied 
by calling direct mail-—-the other dollar! 
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Another Session With Henry 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY 


by 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Author of “How to Write Better Business Letters” and 
“How to Sell by Mail” 


Life would be very simple and uncomplicated, if it weren't 
for Henry Martin. Blast his soul, I can’t seem to look any- 
where without seeing his ugly face and hearing him say, 
“What have I done NOW and why can’t I ever get anywhere 
in this mail order business and make some money like other 


people do?” 


This time, he called me up at 8 o'clock Sunday evening, 
of all times. I was listening to the radio and frankly didn’t 
relish being disturbed, but that wouldn’t stop Henry. “What 
are you doing?” he asked, “and how about looking over some 
A-No. 1 stuff of mine before I send it out and tell me what 
you think?” 


I wasn’t able to think up a very quick answer, so right in 
the middle of my stammerings about it being late and couldn't 
it wait until tomorrow, he hung up. Oh, me. 


Finally, he showed up and we settled ourselves comfortably 
with a bottle of beer apiece, he with a magazine to look at 
while I went to work with my analytical fluoroscope. 


The thingamabob he was selling was a good mail order . 
product. Almost everybody could use one and his price and 
proposition were such as to make it decidedly interesting to 
the prospect. 


The material Henry had prepared was certainly as appeal- 
ing and attractive as it needed to be. No mail order advertis- 
ing will ever win a prize for luxuriousness. 


So far, so. good. I put my feet up, took another sip of beer 
and started in on the copy. It read smoothly enough and I 
had no difficulty in staying with it right thru to the finish. 
There was a strong bid for action at the end, but for some 
reason I didn’t seem impelled to do as I was asked, and “send 
off the approval order today.” 


Back through the copy I went again, from start to finish, 
and this time I found the trouble. 


Henry, like a lot of other copy men, is a good put-togetherer 
of words and sentences, but not a particularly good salesman. 














His story was well told, from a standpoint of English con- 
struction, but it had one almost fatal weakness. It was told 
jrom his side of the fence. His description of the product was 
written from his, not his prospect’s viewpoint. He wrote in 
terms of arguments for the product rather than benefits to 
be derived from its use. 


“Henry,” I said, “‘can you take it?” 


“Don’t be a dope,” he replied, “I came for criticism and I 
expect to get it. What have I done wrong this time?”’ 


“Your trouble, or I should say one of your troubles, is in 
ithe fact that you write copy more to sound well, than to sell. 
This stuff is as ably prepared, as clearly and interestingly 
written as copy can be, but it’s advertising copy, not selling 
copy. It reads well, but doesn’t convince. Mail Order mate- 
rial, more than any other kind, must do a selling job or it is 


a total loss. Do you see what I mean or am I talking to my- 
self?” 


“Sure, I see, but can’t people find out from this copy of 
mine how they would be benefitted by purchasing the prod- 
uct? I’m not writing to a bunch of morons.” 


“Yes, they can find out—and that’s just the point I make— 
they can find out if they want to be bothered to translate those 
arguments of yours into benefits to themselves. But they 
won't find out, most of them, because they won’t take the 
time to make the analysis I’ve just made. I’ve taken the time 
because I’m a sap, so now how’s for going home and letting 
me enjoy a little peace and quiet? I suppose the Chase & 
Sanborn program is all over now . . . it IS over! Doggone 
you, Henry. Why don’t you get yourself a nice, fat govern- 
ment job somewhere and give up this Mail Order business?” 


‘Advertising Makes Work!” 


.. . That was the theme of the 34th Annual Convention 
of the Advertising Federation of America, assembled in De- 


troit . . . to which fair city your reporter hied himself on 
June 13th. ‘Too bad the convention was not held two weeks 
later, after the market started up . . . for it seemed to us, 


on the side lines, that there was altogether too much stuff- 
shirted talk about economic distress, deep depression, political 
interference, uncertainty, hampering of business, everlasting 
discouragement and “‘no hope on the horizon” . with too 
(Continued next page) 





A Proclamation! 


it CAN never be, but I should like to 
see the army of advertising writers band 
together and issue to the army of adver- 
tisers some such proclamation as this: 
“As advertising writers, it is our business 
to interpret the selling features of your 
products into language that will interest 
and excite those who read our copy. We 
have studied words for this purpose and 


this purpose only. 


We don’t doubt, of course, that your 
great grandfather was a splendid old cod- 
ger or that the birthplace of your business 
was an interesting old shack, but we do 
doubt that your insatiable desire to keep 
hammering these points home, to people 
who don’t give two whoops in a whiskey 
barrel about either, is making sales. 

“If you want us to write a biography 
of the founder of your business or a 
chronologically accurate history of your 
progress, we shall do so and do it cheer- 
fully. But when we are trying to seil 
your products and to make your adver- 
tising dollars return in increased sales, 
you must forget for the time being that 
you had either ancestors or a birthplace.” 

I should like to see the army of adver- 
tising writers issue some such proclama- 
tion as that because there is too much 
copy being written to flatter the vanity 
of employers and too little copy being 
written to sell merchandise at a profit. 
Advertising dollars won’t go far if they 
are spent in writing sweet nothings to 
the man who spends them. 


REPORTER'S AMEN: Taken from The Prow, 
easy reading house magazine of The Gen- 
eral Printing Corporation, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 





INVITATION 


This is the time to prepare your 
campaign for entry in the con- 
test for the Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders of 1938. 


Any user of direct mail (not a 
producer or supplier of direct 
mail) is entitled to enter. 


Rules were printed in April is- 
sue of The Reporter. Send to 
D.M.A.A. Library for a reprint, 
for dummy and _ instruction 
sheets. It is an honor to be 
among the Leaders. Size of your 
company or campaign, geogra- 
phical location, “political’’ pull 
has no bearing on your chances 
of winning. It is RESULTS that 
count, plus a sound plan, well 
executed. 

















Suggestion for Mr. Farley! 


Both the Canadian and the British Post 
Offices have a special division to promote 
the use of the mail. We are reproducing 
a recent circular issued by the Canadian 
Department. Size 8 x 13—shows new 
stamps. Why not start a similar idea on 














this side of the line? Get out a circular 
illustrating all the new and _ beautiful 
Stamps which you have issued. Make 
such circulars available to Postmasters to 
enclose with bulletins to patrons. The 
Department has done an outstanding job 
in building the Philatelic Agency to a 
$2,000,000 business, but this is a service 
to specialists. Your recent move to enlist 
all Postmasters in a campaign to sell all 
phases of the Postal Service to the public 
is excellent. But, the Department needs 
a special division to handle its business 
promotion. 


& Ps 
Good Return Card Idea 


Your reporter likes the return card idea 
used by Waterfalls Paper Company. A three 
fold, self-mailer measuring 1014 x 1614 
open and 1014 x 514 when mailed. Opened 
one fold there is a ribbon tied to an Ace 
which is in turn tucked into the cut out 
slot in a big picture of a man’s arm. 
Wording reads: 


“An Ace up the Sleeve. Pull it out.. . 
Put it to Work!” 


The ribbon prevents you from opening 
folder further unless you pull out the 
Ace which turns out to be a return card. 
Opened up—the inside spread gives the 
sales story. Beside the hole in the return 
card, through which the ribbon is tied, is 
this wording: 


“Detach ribbon and mail. No strings to 
this offer.” 
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“Advertising Makes Work!” 


(Continued) 


little talk about how advertising can go to work, and work! 


But, our job was to report the direct mail departmental, 
held ‘Tuesday (all day), June 14th, in a too small room of the 
Statler. Dan Jacobs, Chairman, did his usual high class job 
of building a program and getting it under way. Depart- 
mental started first (as usual) and was well attended all day. 
It was, your reporter believes, the best direct mail depart- 
mental ever held at an A.F.A. Convention. 


Instead of discouragement, or politics, the seven speakers 
actually talked about direct mail—and about Success. All 
speeches were worthy of reprinting in full—but you will have 
to be satisfied with the highlights. J. S. Roberts, Retail Credit 
Company, Atlanta, presided at morning session; K. H. Mac- 
Queen, of MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit, had the 
afternoon gavel. Here is the boiled down meat from your 
reporter's note book. We can only cover the morning session 
in this issue. ‘The afternoon will follow in August. 


Lloyd Ellingwood speaking: 


Advertising and sales promotion manager of Toledo Scale Com- 


pany, Toledo. 
Subject: How Direct is your Direct Advertising? 


The purpose of direct advertising is to interest and influence the 
recipient to act as we want him to. We want to get into his mind, 
and move him to act. How directly does our vehicle do this? How 
effective is our direct advertising in promoting the action we want? 
Does it get to Mr. Rightman right? Does it get into his mind, right? 
Does it stir up actions, our way? 


Why do we advertising men seem so determined to establish our- 
selves as members of a profession distinct and apart from—and of 
course superior to—selling? 


I call Direct Advertising, Direct Selling, because it helps me to keep 
before my mind the fact that advertising is selling. And on that basis, 
our Direct Advertising should be as powerfully selling as we can 
make it. 


What is the dynamite, or the bludgeon, or the scalpel, that will, 
through force or skill, get our ideas received, approved, and acted 
upon? Tome it’s spelled WORK. Not work by the prospect AFTER 
he gets our direct advertising—work by US before he gets it. And 
principally—brain work. 


Management wants better results from us. ‘They want more sales 
for their sales expense dollars. And they have a right to expect it. 


L. S. Hamaker, Vice President of Berger Manufacturing Company, 
former Advertising Manager of Republic Steel, said to the ‘Technical 
Publicity Association: “I think that the advertising manager must 

(Continued page twenty) 
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Super-Speed Silent L C Smith 


THE L C SMITH CAN “TAKE IT" 





HE typewriter plays an important part in direct mail 
4 ee Positive proof that the L C Smith will stand 
up under the hardest usage is the fact that more L C Smith 
typewriters are used by court reporters than all other makes 
combined. Court reporters who drive their typewriters faster 
and longer than any other class of users, use nearly three times 
as many L C Smiths as any other one make. This marked prefer- 
ence resulted from experience extending over many years. 


The L C Smith is especially efficient, not anly in general cor- 
respondence work, but in making stencils, making a large number 
of carbon copies, fill-ins, etc. 


Ask any L C Smith Branch or dealer for 
free demonstration right in your office 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















A Good Solution to the Precanceled 
Stamp Mix-Up 


Precanceled stamps will not be used 
after July ist, 1938 on matter of the 
second, third, and fourth classes weigh- 
ing in excess of eight ounces, EXCEPT 
where the permit holder prints on each 
stamp above the upper of the two par- 
allel black lines forming a part of the 
precancelation indicia, their initials, to- 
gether with the abbreviations of the 
month and year, as, for example: 


ABC-JUL 38 


BALTIMORE 
MARYLAND 


The printing of these additional indicia 
on precanceled stamps shall be from type 
of the same size as that used for the name 
of the Post Office and State, must be clear 
and bold, and shall be done by the per- 
mit holder at their expense. Indelible ink 
which cannot wash off must be used. 


The permit holder should so arrange 
or control the printing of the intials and 
date on precanceled stamps that the sup- 
plies printed will be used up within the 
month indicated on the stamp. However, 
if for some unavoidable reason the stamps 
cannot be used within that time matter 
to which they are affixed will be accepted 
within 10 days following the month indi- 
cated on the stamp. 


Permit holders may use a rubber stamp 
for printing their initials and abbrevia- 
tions of the month and year on precan- 
celed stamps, provided the type is of the 
Same size as that used for the name of 
the post office and State and that the 
printing is clear and bold. Indelible 
black ink which cannot be washed off 
must be used. 


In the case of stamps which are so 
precanceled that there is not sufficient 
room above the upper black line to print 
or handstamp the initials, date, etc., such 
additional indicia may be printed or 
hand-stamped at the bottom of the stamps. 

Upon mail requiring 6-cents postage or 
less more than one precanceled stamp 
may be used. 


On mail requiring more than 6-cents 
postage, while it is preferred that patrons 
use only one precanceled stamp of the 
exact denomination required for postage, 
such matter bearing more than one pre- 
canceled stamp will not be refused. 


REPORTER'S NOTE: See your local post- 
master for all particulars. He will co- 
operate with you. The only reason for 
“tightening up” is to avoid or eliminate 
fraudulent practices. Your reporter sides 
with the Post Office in this desire. Help 
Stamp out the crooks by handling your 
precanceled stamps carefully. 
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“Advertising Makes Work!” 


(Continued) 


make himself an integral part of the sales department, not just the 
absentee head of a more or less non-essential department somewhere 
off in a corner. He must know products, markets, competition, dis- 
tribution in various territories, sales potentials, sales figures, trends 
in the various industries to which the company is selling and a great 
many others. He must know many things that he was not expected 
to know a few years ago. The one criticism I have to make to adver- 
tising managers as a whole is the same criticism that could be made 
of doctors, dentists, clergymen or any other profession—they are too 
close to their trade.” 


What does he mean “too close to our trade”? I take it to mean that 
we work too hard at things we already know how to do. We are too 
satisfied to continue using only those abilities, knacks, approaches and 
methods which we know are safe and sound. We spend too much 
time and thought doing things that our suppliers can do as well or 
better. We watch too closely the prices of things that represent cash 
outlay from our budget—and too little time on those things which 
are more important—the soundness of the idea; the power with which 
it is expressed; the direction and directness with which it travels to 
and INTO our prospect’s mind. 


We spend too much time being purchasing agents and statisticians 
because that’s easy and you can figure the savings with a pencil. We 
spend too little time and effort, MENTAL effort—on the intangibles, 
which will get us better results, more for our budget dollars, more 
sales for our management. 


I recommend less battling with printers and engravers to get rock- 
bottom prices. I recommend more confidence in them and their 
ability to do for us what we are doing ourselves just to keep costs 
down. I recommend letting outside qualified services really serve. 
Pay more to those who can do more. Let them do it. 


Then spend the time saved in some honest-to-God Brain Work. We 
all have plenty of ideas about what’s wrong these days. To me it is 
plainly a case of nobody working hard enough. ‘Too many of us are 
trying to get by with worn out tools, waiting for the next boom. 
There’s too much speculation; on the market, the international situ- 
ation and what Washington will do next; and too almighty little 
speculation on What It Takes to get more sales at Less Cost. 


We do too much Talking about the work-week in the factory. We 


do too little Thinking about the weak work right in our own back 
yards. 


Let’s do less thinking about direct advertising as “a vehicle for trans- 
mitting an advertiser’s message in permanent written, printed or 
processed form, by controlled distribution direct to selected indi- 
viduals.” Let's rather accept it as a powerful sales tool, a means for 
the Direct Selling of Ideas. Let’s put our minds, rather than our 
pencils, to the task and opportunity of making our direct advertising 
More Direct—More Selling—and More Powerful in the form and 
expression of its Ideas. By that way lies a contribution only we can 
make, to better selling and lower sales costs. ‘That’s what Manage- 
ment wants—and Management signs our checks. 

(Continued page twenty-two) 
















( | r.. especial pride 


in offering Lydian and Lydian Italic, not only 
"| | because they add another important name 


to its growing list of outstanding American 





designers, but also because they put in the 





hands of America’s artists and artisans in 
type two faces whose sound design and in- 


trinsic merit should have a significant effect 








upon the typography of the entire nation. 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 





Branches and agents in 24 principal cities 









































Amen! Amen! Amen! 


Copied from the “Back Yard” editorial 
in the Service Bulletin of the United 
Business Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 

It isn’t often that I use this little en- 
closure to give vent to a personal peeve, 
but today the pressure is too great. 

In this morning’s mail I received two 
letters with totally unreadable signatures. 
By special searching, I found one among 
a list of officers at the top of the letter- 
head, but the other is still a deep dark 
secret. 

I’ve got to answer those letters later in 
the day (when I cool off), and I don’t 
want to commit the discourtesy of mis- 
spelling the name of the man to whom I 
am writing. But why a full-grown busi- 
ness man will sign his letters in a manner 
so grotesque or so careless that no one 
can possibly figure out the spelling is com- 
pletely beyond my ken. 

Mind you, I am not advocating lessons 
in penmanship for busy executives, nor 
would I suggest that any rugged individ- 
ualist give up his favorite method of 
“making his sign.” Not at all—there is 
a much simpler way. 

Just ask your secretary to type your 
name after the “Sincerely yours” or in 
the lower left-hand corner of the letter. 
Then you can add your signature in any 
form you please. The reader will know 
who you are and how to address you. 

Well, that’s my pet peeve—what is 
yours? 

PAUL TALBOT. 


% 
A Bum Start! 


Your reporter quotes the first two of 
five paragraphs used in a recent letter 
to sell a new book on salesmanagement: 


“With Hudson and Willys breaking 
into the low-price car field, Remington 
Rand in the electric razor business, and 
most of us jittery about what the White 
House will spring on us next. 

Many of our subscribers are on the spot 
about making their 1938 selling plans. 
It’s just as if someone had stepped into 
your office and torn up every book on 
sales management in the library of Direct 
Mail Advertising Association.” 

Oh yeah? Strikes us that if conditions 
are so bad, how could a new book tell 
what’s going to happen. The funda- 
mental principles of selling have not 
changed. We won’t start scrapping the 
D.M.A.A. library just yet! 


& 
Wheeler Picture 


Your reporter just saw preview of El- 
mer Wheeler’s new Hollywood made mo- 
tion picture—“Word Magic.” It is Elmer 
at his best—not as humorous as his per- 
sonal appearances—but well dramatized. 
It puts over his five famous selling points 
—and should be in large demand for sales 
meetings. It is distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 
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“Advertising Makes Work!” 


(Continued) 


S. L. Banks speaking: 


Sales promotion manager, The McCaskey Register Company, Alliance, 


Ohio. 


Subject: Direct Advertising—Unvarnished Pump Priming for Personal 
Selling. 

A salesman entered a store in a Mississippi town. He walked back 
to the rear where the owner was reading mail at his desk. The mer- 
chant looked up, casual-like, pointed to a direct advertising folder and 
said, ““This is the model I want.” You’d have thought the salesman 
had been expected. Specifications were determined and the contract 
written and signed. The salesman got his check for the cash with 
order payment and went on his way. It all happened in a few 
moments of time. AN EASY SALE? Not by a jugful—the culmina- 
tion of a well-developed sale. ‘That salesman had ‘called on that 
merchant a dozen times in as many months seeking that order. Before 
and after his calls direct advertising pieces had been priming the 
pump with unvarnished, down-to-earth selling information to help 
bring the desired decision. 


What is advertising to my company? Ever since that first day when 
they hammered into this aging dome, that advertising is salesmanship 
in print, that is what advertising has been. I haven’t read the books 
for any other definition. 


The magic of a simple plan explains the so-called advance and 
follow up advertising campaigns we use. The efficient salesman is 
braced fore and aft with direct advertising mailings into his territory 
throughout the year. He tells us where—city section, towns or whole 
counties—and we send our one and two piece campaigns in a part 
of his territory ahead of him to a sufficiently large group from direc- 
tories and special lists, to blanket a definite field for him to work 
through a period of three to five weeks. We tell him the advertising 
is on the job and he follows it with personal calls. He calls on those 
who send us inquiries and he calls on those who do not. 


150 pieces of direct advertising were mailed into a small section of 
a southeast Ohio territory. Not a single inquiry resulted, but the 
salesman who followed the trail marked for him came home with 
eight fine system sales in a ten day period. The direct advertising 
told him where to go, and when to go. The combination of personal 
selling and advertising was given credit by the salesman for the busi- 
ness gathered. 


As the salesman calls through the territory made ripe through the 
advance advertising, he reports his calls on a form developed through 
long experience. ‘These reports serve among other ways, to provide 
requests for follow up advertising. The report gives us a name and 
address, information as to what he could use that we have to sell. 
The salesman decides this, not the merchant. The merchant might 
want to throw him out. The important consideration is this—can the 
merchant improve his service, records and business by something we 
have to offer that provides advantages he is not now enjoying? ‘Two, 
three, four and five piece campaigns cover the territory after these 
reports are received. And these campaigns accomplish some startling 

(Continued page twenty-four) 









Cardvertising is the answer 


to "what to do?" when times are bad and business hard to 
get. It will help you, as it is helping hundreds of business 
men right now, if you will put it to work for you. 
















Cardvertising is simply post-card advertising, 
with this important difference: It is post-card 
: averting that you can afford to do, for you 
_— can both print and address the 

— cards in your own establishment 
on an inexpensive little machine 
called the Elliott Card- 
vertiser. This means that 
you have no bills to pay 
for type setting, paper 
stock, cuts, addressing, 





Models from $65.00 to 
$150.00. Convenient pay- 
ment plan. 





7 Prospects for $1.50 | 15 New Customers for 


—2 Cars Sold! $2.08—$85.00 in stamping or sealing, as 
“When sales fall off something Business! would be the case with any other form 
must be done! 


One of the things we did was to Our first mailing of 200 Card- 


purchase a Cardvertiser. vertiser post-cards to neighbor- 
Here are some immediate results hood Packard owners —cost 


of direct-mail advertising. 











telling Kent 2 1947 Geeta we | $3.68 inckeding momege stencil Instead, you simply buy whatever postal 
ad. . eje 
Results—7 good prospects—car | —Prought in 15 new customers cards you require for a mailing to cus- 
sold within a week—one of the | with a gross business of $85.00. 
Prospects bought a 1937 Packar¢- 1 Later mailings have shown even tomers or prospects, prepare a post- 
Bowed “a — ie is higher returns.” + ° 
guwelcome addition to our sales ee as. Walsh card message stencil on your typewriter 
mee signed) Seles Manage Peaprtsene (or we'll make up an illustrated ad for 
Lenox Hill Service i 
Soape, ioon New York City. you, ready to print, for $1.00 to $3.00), 





and run the cards off, ready to mail, in 
In this book is the complete story of Cardvertising is ee 
and the wonderful post-card advertising service 3 few minutes time. 


that goes with it—a service that will furnish you 
with a complete post-card advertisement each week, 
or two weeks, or month, with text and illustration, 
all ready to ‘slip in your Cardvertiser, print and 
address. With the book are actual samples of a 
message stencil, address printing stencil, and 


four different styles of made-to-order Postalgrams. Th Oo u Sa nds of a u s, , n ess Co n ce rn s— 


retailers, manufacturers, wholesalers, services—large and small— 
are using post-card advertising, produced on the Cardvertiser, to 
beat the slump. Above are two of the hundreds of letters we 
have received testifying to the remarkable results users are getting 
at small cost. What.they are doing you can do, too. And our 
advertising service departments throughout the country are ready 
to help if you get stuck for ideas. 





THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
127 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Send For This Free Book 
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“But you've left out the part that sells the suit:” 


Another demonstration of Elmer 
Wheeler’s slogan—‘Sell the Sizzle, not the 
Steak.” The above good lecture in ad- 
vertising appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal and American. Seriously, too few 
advertisers follow the moral behind its 
humor. 


Incidentally, your reporter notices in 
the May issue of The Red Barrel (per- 
petual prize winning house magazine of 
Coca Cola Company) that an article by 
Gay S. Walton, advertising director of 
Julius Kayser & Company, New York City, 
gives the slogan a different wording, to 
wit: “Sell the Smell instead of the Rose.” 


In my selling capacity, as artist, copy- 
writer, designer—the title makes no differ- 
ence—the days are made up of trying to 
juggle words, shift lines, twist shapes, mix 
colors—anything and everything to make 
my rose smell differently on Friday than 
on Monday. Kayser roses all take the 
Shape of gloves, hosiery and underwear, 
whether it be fall or summer—spring or 
winter—1go1 or 1938—but the smell is dif- 
ferent every season—oh, so very different, 
so I try first to entice the public with the 
aroma and while they are under a trance, 
sell the rose. In other words, there is 
nothing new under the sun—a delightful 
old axiom which we all know to be true, 
but which is such fun trying to disprove. 


Hardly a day goes by without some 
one exclaiming he has a_ brand-new 
squeak, an idea that is a knockout but, 
curiously, it never occurs to him that no 
idea is or can be good unless it sells 
merchandise. If I were selling hats, I 
would always try and suggest that the 
purchaser should have a supply of several 
different colored veils or hat bands. If it 
were a dress with a white collar and cuff 
set, I would insist she purchase at least 
two sets. It’s all a case of carrying the 
customer away with interest in her dress- 
ing problems and what is known in the 
merchandise world as “Selling the Smell 
instead of the Rose.” 
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and necessary jobs of mind changing. 


With this kind of ammunition we arouse indifferent men to bow 
their necks, slap down timidity and fear and use every conceivable 
means of getting all of the publicity for their products which they 
can force us to send into their territories-we emphasize these three 
NEVERS for the pure purpose of building business: 


NEVER hesitate to send in a name for follow up advertising if that mer- 
chant could use our products to advantage over his present method. 


NEVER hesitate to repeat the mailing of a name into Alliance for follow 
up advertising at the time of a repeat call, though but thirty or sixty days 
later. 


NEVER feel disturbed about the repetition of the mailing of the same 
campaign to a prospect. Repetition, we urge, is advertising and SELLING’S 
greatest strength. 


The proprietor of a small store in Florida would never let the 
salesman bring his sample in to demonstrate. Yet every time he went 
there the salesman sent this name to us for advertising. One day they 
signed and mailed an inquiry card. The salesman called and sold 
them in twenty minutes. The advertising had to sell this fellow— 
there was no other way—no advertising—no sale. So direct advertising 
is crashing doors closed to us, until they open to us. 


Is there any wonder I refer to direct advertising as doing startling 
jobs of unvarnished pump priming? 


It does the ordinarily expected job of working with the salesman 
to fan the flame or warmth he has created and call him back to get 
the contracts—but it also— 


Protects him against’ the hopelessness of working alone; spots the cream 
opportunities for sales; segregates a part of his territory for planned, inex- 
pensive selling where he has reason to believe the best possibilities lie; leads 
him into unbeaten paths; forces him out of the rut of mis-called least resistance 
markets, glutted with order-hoping misfits in the sales field; shows him that 
“looks don’t count” and that if he ignores appearances he finds business; en- 
lists the powers of frequent repetition to smash barriers he cannot even dent. 


Our broadsides, folders large and small, blotters and the like which 
are designed for places in the advance and follow up campaigns are 
subject at all times to requisition by the salesman, to be carried and 
left where they fit a particular need, or where the party called on is 
away at the time of call. The able salesman studies his folders, knows 
what is in them, and picks out one or two of the current issue to use 
as an introductory presentation. He finds that the folders talk the 
product as he has been instructed to talk it and he is reminded to use 
stronger, more direct language from the advertising instead of the 
weaker generalities which too often slip from a salesman’s tongue. 


A wholesaler in auto supplies and parts in Long Island was always 
out when the salesman called. A couple of appropriate blotters were 
left on the desk one day. They carried the rubber stamped name, 
address and phone number of the salesman. The next day the man 
phoned him. The dealer was interested in the products of another 
company but wanted to know, as a result of seeing the blotters, what 
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it was we had to offer. The salesman closed a contract at once—a 
contract he would never have had a chance at, had he not left the 
blotters—a performance repeated throughout the country week in and 
week out. 


We aim to prime the pump with simplicity—with a daring to be 
simple; with something we believe will be believed. And as long as 
our customers write us that we do not claim enough for what we sell 
them, we will know that our feet are close to the ground. 


Reporter’s note: Leonard Raymond sitting next row, passed 
a note—‘Wonderful, get for Chicago.””’ We will try. Brother 
Banks is a master of words, wit and wisdom—sort of a combi- 
nation of Elmer Wheeler, Ken Goode, Zenn Kaufman, Jack 
Carr, Billy Van and Abe Lincoln—which is some combination. 


E. R. Richer speaking: 
Advertising director, Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
Subject: Specialty Store Advertising. 


Reporter's note: Mr. Richer talked from a clever, illustrated 
series of talking charts. ‘The illustrations were more than 
half the value—but we give you some of the important high- 
lights. 


This is an age of specialization and the problems faced by the vari- 
ous specialty shops today are all highly specialized problems. To try 
to lay down a formula for retail advertising in general, therefore, is 
not sound. 


What makes me wonder sometimes, why many specialty shops spend 
the large volume of money that they do in newspaper advertising. 
Mind you, I have no fault to find with newspaper advertising . . . 
it is an all-important basic medium. 


But the thing that amazes me is that we—all of us—many times 
keep using large units of space to pull the customers into the store— 
and after we get them in, we seemingly do nothing about them. 


“What,” you ask, “can be done with them after you once get them 
on your books as regular customers?” ‘The newspaper men in the 
audience, unfortunately, won’t appreciate this, but the answer is 
sound direct mail. 


Specialty shop customers in both men’s and women’s stores are of 
an unusual character. Once they find a store that they like it is difh- 
cult for you to chase them elsewhere. ‘Therefore, all those customers 
want from you is a simple invitation to come back and shop at your 
store. But how many times do we neglect to issue this invitation to 
them? 


After we get them into the store, we tuck their names back in a 
file some place . . . and splurge again with large newspaper space to 
attract more and more customers through our doors. How, then, is 
the best way to go about utilizing a sound direct mail program for 
the specialty shop? 


You need a greater expert in direct mail than I am to answer this 
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next campaign 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE WRITING 
AND DIRECTING OVER 
$1,000,000 WORTH OF 
ADVERTISING 


Write and tell us what your product 
is and what it will do. 


EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Pres. Earle A. Buckley Organization. 
Author, McGraw-Hill's fast selling 
books, ‘‘How to Sell by Mail’’ and 
"How to Write Better Business Letters’’. 


1600 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 
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LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 





To Dramatize an Idea? 


For story-telling photographs 
consult 


JAY FLORIAN MITCHELL 
262 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 





Photographs made to your order at 
STOCK PHOTO prices. 
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Idea for Next Spring! 





House magazine editors, salesmanagers 
and such should file this idea and dig it 
out next year. 

Cut above appeared in two _ colors 
(black and yellow) on the cover of the 
May Accelerator—beautiful, artistic, suc- 
cessful, prize-winning h.o. of The Boston 
and Old Colony Insurance Companies, 
Boston, Mass. R. C. Dreher, editor. 

Inside cover was a dollar-flower decora- 
tion—with this wording: 





It’s Spring! . . . There’s warmth in the 
sun and green in the land. The world 
takes in deep breaths, and decides that 
it wants to break the old _ routines. 
Thoughts turn to new homes, new fur- 
nishings, new plans, new Cars, new pos- 
sessions of many kinds. When wants mul- 
tipiy, Sales Energy is Rewarded! 

ReEporRTER’s Note: That’s good copy... 
and good sense. 


€ 
Speaking of Checks 


...as we did in the May issue... 
complimenting The Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls ... your reporter gives another 
salute for ingenuity to K-B Printing Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. Their check for a 
subscription was printed on green tinted 
Hammermill Safety Paper. Overprinted 
in darker green was a broad border de- 
sign in the style of currency—with name 
worked into the border. Attention 100%. 


Add Sales Appeal and Goodwill Build- 
ing to your checks by dramatizing your 
product or service. 
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“Advertising Makes Work!” 


(Continued) 


question in detail but—the all-important way to approach the job is 
on the basis of SELECTIVITY. 


There are innumerable methods of determining the selectivity of 
your mailing list. The all-important thing to remember is that if 
you decide to use direct mail it will do you no good to simply take 
names out of a telephone book for such a campaign. I am a great 
believer in the letter—that is, a well-written letter—sent out over the 
individual salesman’s name, as the Number One direct mail medium. 


There is a vast difference between male and female shopping 
habits. Because fundamentally men and women have different ideas 
about buving merchandise. If a woman buys a new hat and walks 
down the street for three or four blocks and sees a hat even vaguely 
similar to what she has on, she’s furious at the store and at the 
salesperson who sold it to her. Whereas if a man walks down the 
street wearing a new hat—and doesn’t see any other man wearing a 
hat like the one he has, he’s mad at the store who sold him the hat 
largely because he thinks they duped him into buying something 
tricky. ‘These fundamental psychological differences are vital in con- 
sidering the advertisng technique you will use to try to tell the spe- 
cialty shop story to masculine customers as against the story you have 
to tell feminine customers. 


Advice on Newspaper Advertising 


Shall the specialty store use large units of space in newspaper ad- 
vertising or small units of space? Considering the method of promo- 
tion used by most retail specialty shops, I am going to put my neck 
out and say that in 99 cases out of 100 these stores can do a better 
job for themselves by using large units of space. Not that this type 
of presentation should require any more money to be spent. Rather, 
these large space advertisements should be used in place of hit-or-miss 
two-column ads that are run just when the merchant feels he'd like 
to see his name in the paper. 


You should struggle to create an impression every time you run an 
advertisement. For while people do not miss you when you are not 
in the paper, they judge your store by the way you dramatize your- 
self when you are in the paper. However, don’t misunderstand me 

. small space is O.K. if you actually plan your promotions and 
budget yourself far enough ahead so that you definitely merchandise 
for these small ads that you plan on using. 


Sometimes, regardless of the type of shops we represent, I think we 
go too “high-hat” on the public we are trying to reach. 


Don’t flit—and don’t try to be a good fellow and use space in half 
a dozen media around town. Pick one or two important papers that 
you know can do a job for you and concentrate your appropriation 
in those papers. 
* * * 


Time out for lunch. The afternoon program will be re- 
ported in the August issue of The Reporter. 
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Pleasing and Displeasing 


Expressions 


By RospertT K. Orr 


(Continuing Series on Copy Writing) 


If we wish to become good letter writers we must learn 
what the American public likes. We cannot depend upon 
our own likes and dislikes because frequently we are wrong. 
Study and practice will develop in us the “‘feel’’ of words on 
which we.can depend. Many times we hear bitter complaints 
trom the salesmen in regard to letters which are written by 
the officers and home office employees. 


The ofhcer and office employee who has never had sales 
‘raining and sales experience is apt to use expressions which 
are displeasing and in many cases offensive. Aggressive com- 
petitors are always looking for good salesmen and they do not 
hesitate to use the influence on a salesman who is dissatisfied 
with the attitude of his employer. Many salesmen have quit 
and gone with a competitor because of displeasing and offen- 
sive words in business correspondence. 


The following is a list of expressions which have actually 
caused trouble. ‘These have all been tested and substitutes 


have been indicated wherever possible. 


Sometimes the 


offensive expression is entirely useless. 


IN CONVERSATION 


Displeasing 


1. Who are you? 


nO 


Who is talking? 


Who is calling? 


Ge 


Are you a relative of Mr. 
Blank? 


5. Your name, sir? 
6. What is your name? 


7. What do you want? 


8. Here, let me do that. 


g. You are wrong, Mr. Blank. 


10. You can’t see Mr. Blank, he 


is in conference. 


Pleasing 


. May I have your name please? 


May I have your name please? 
May I have your name please? 


May I have your name please? 


May I have your name please? 
May I have your name please? 


Is there something I can do 
for your 


May I help your 


There appears to be a mis- 
understanding, Mr. Blank. 


Mr. Blank is in conference, is 


there anything I can do for 
your 


(Continued page twenty-eight) 





Get Yours 


For the first time in history of ad- 

vertising, the whole story about di- 

rect mail is told on one big, easily 

understood sheet of paper. 

Size, 25'44x38% inches. Printed in 

black and yellow on heavy-weight white 
paper—suitable for framing. 


Actual reading time: 2 hours, 18 minutes 


Important Subjects Covered 


1. The Nine Trails to Sales 

2. The 49 Ways Direct Mail Can 
Be Put to Work in Your Busi- 
ness 

3. How Direct Mail Can Be Used 

as the Salesmate of the Other 

Great Media 

A Customer Control Formula 

Showmanship For Selling Prin- 

ciples 

6. Psychological and Physical Ele- 
ments of Showmanship 

7. Index of Human Desires and 
Emotions 

8. The Major Forms of Direct Ad- 
vertising 

A bookful of information in a ready-to- 

use visual form. ou cannot afford not 

to have this chart. Use it for checking 


and planning. Use it to stimulate ideas 
for better Direct Advertising. 


Price, 1 copy, $1.50 
(with Roll-o-frame) 


Order Your Copy Today From 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
A 


al ae 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 














ARE YOU 
THE 9*P*M. 
OF YOUR OUTFIT? 


If so, how about that pet plan you want to 
have reach the field in A-I shape, or 
product pictures, displays and the like you 
can't afford to have damaged? Don't take 
the risk of using ordinary wrappings! Make 
sure of 100% protection to your valuable 
material—and impressive appearance. Use 
Columbian Safeway Mailer—a unique con- 
tainer that has been tested and is used by 
leading concerns everywhere. It's strong 
without bulk, requires no stiffener, locks with- 
out sealing, fine appearance. Want to see 
asample? Write for it, and for the new folder 
"On Guard" which tells how to get maximum 
protection for mailables at lowest cost. 


*Sales Promotion Manager 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. 68 
Worcester, Mass. 


Send information and samples at once. 


Name 





Address 





Supply Source 











Winning Back Old Customers 


The following, filled-in, multigraphed 
letter was sent by the Pelton Motor Com- 
pany, distributors of Dodge and Plymouth 
cars, Los Angeles, California, to old cus- 
tomers who had not been active since 
July 1, 1937. The returns reached ap- 
proximately 25%. Many complaining 
customers were brought back as a result 
of personal follow-up upon the return 
of the card. 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Will you do me a personal favor? I'll 
reciprocate if the opportunity ever pre- 
sents itself. 

Will you take a minute right now and 
check the attached card and drop it in 
the mail? Thanks. 

Please don’t hold your punches, but let 
the chips fall where they may. I really 
want to know why you haven't been back 
this year for service. 

It’s my job to build the best automo- 
bile service in Los Angeles and I'll cer- 
tainly appreciate your honest reason why 
you are no longer using the service here 
at Pelton Motor Company. 

Please accept my appreciation for your 
cooperation. 

Cordially yours, 
CLYDE WALKER. 


Our service entrance is at 1348 So. 
Georgia Street. 


The card: 


Mr. Walker:— 

Here are the reasons I haven’t been in 
to the Pelton Motor Co. lately for service: 
Have traded my car for a different 
make. 

.u.l have my car serviced mearer home. 

uit is no longer convenient to patron- 
ize your shop. 

ee. 0Ur service has always been very 
Satisfactory and you can expect me 
in very soon. 

mee OUF last service was not Satisfactory. 





Remarks 











Name 
Address 


Phone Number 











REPORTER'S Note: Why do so many p2o- 
ple neglect one of the most fertile sources 
of business? You go piling out for new 
business and forget the customers who 
have forgotten you because you forgot 
them. The greatest crime in marketing! 


New Issue of 5-Cent Stamps 


The 5-cent stamp bearing the likeness 
of James Monroe will be the next denom- 
ination to be made available in the new 
regular series .. . on July 2ist. 


The stamp is identical in size and gen- 
eral design with the denominations here- 
tofore announced except for the change 
in numerals and portrait. 
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Displeasing — EXPRESSIONS -— Pleasing 





(Continued) 
IN LETTERS 
1. “I” in the attitude of boast- 1. “I” in the attitude of helpful. J 
ing. ness or friendliness. 
2. We will not. 2. I am sorry that we cannot. 
We refuse to. 3. We find it impossible to. 
4. We deny responsibility. 4. We are therefore obliged to 
deny responsibility. 
5- Let this be a lesson to you. 5. This is a lesson which we must 
all learn. 
NOTE 
Using in the letter the name of Take the “I am doing this to 
the person to whom the letter help you” attitude in working 
is written is always pleasing— out disagreeable situations. 


“And now, Mr. Brown.” 


THE FOLLOWING ARE USELESS AND ALSO DISPLEASING 


1. This is to notify you that. g. Often we receive such com- 


2. Please take notice that. plaints. 


3. You are notified that 10. Please be advised that. 


11. I am disappointed to learn 


. This will serve as a notice 
4 that. 


to you. 


12. You are wrong, Mr. Blank. 
I cannot understand why. 


13. I never heard of such a request 
before. 


Why did you do that? 14. How would you feel if we 


5 
6. You can’t do this to us. 
7 
8. I am surprised that. should do this to your 


Dare you ask someone to criticize your letters from the 
standpoint of: 
1. Useless words 
2. Improper arrangement of words 
a. Sentences wrong end first 
b. Words and sentences illogically placed 
3. Incorrect expression of thought 


4. Displeasing and offensive words. 


The results will certainly be helpful but much more help- 
ful if you will test your letters on five or more persons. ‘The 
opinion of one person will be enlightening but it will not be 
entirely dependable. 


Another Puzzle for House Magazine Editors: An artist opaqued one-half of 
his 4’ x 4’ window, and still had a square window of clear glass 4’ high and 4’ 
wide. How did he do it? 


See page 31. 
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HUMAN beings are the only animals 
that can be skinned twice... . All of 
the advertising journals played up the 
study of cigaret advertising, compiled by 
Media Records, Inc., which seemed to 
establish that cigaret sales, and the sales 
rank of brands were directly related to 
the volume of advertising. 


% * But nobody called attention to 
these facts: That in 1919 21 million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising sold 119 billion 
cigarets but in 1931 38 million dollars’ 
worth of advertising sold only 114 billion 
cigarets; that 265 million dollars’ worth 
of advertising in 10 years have only 
lifted sales for all brands by 43 billions 
or a little over one-third while sales of 
non-leader brands have increased two and 
a half times; that advertising cost per 
package averages four-tenths of a cent and 
has been in some cases as high as one 
cent. 


% * Cigaret advertising is probably 
the most uneconomic activity in the 
whole domain of advertising. A pack of 
cigarets costing the consumer in Ohio 
thirteen or fourteen cents carries six cents 
government tax, two cents state tax, and 
from a half to a full cent for advertis- 
ing. The actual value of the cigarets for 
which you pay 14 cents is five cents. Fig- 
ured on what the manufacturer gets, the 
advertising cost is from 12 to 25 per cent, 


% ¥* The smoking public has paid 265 
million dollars in ten years for the privi- 
lege of choosing among three or four 
brands. It would have had better cigar- 
ets for less money if there had been 
no cigaret advertising at all....A cig- 
aret smoker is the only animal that can 
be skinned not merely twice but in half 
a dozen different ways. 


%& *% The men who grow tobacco 
smoke Camels, and the men who sell to- 
bacco smoke Lucky Strikes. Two sets of 
experts contradict each other—and nobody 
laughs, except the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis. 


*% * Vintage White Owl advertising 
continues to address itself to “Every Man 
Who Likes to Kiss,” but so as not to 
miss out with those whose wives are 
watchful, an auxiliary theme has been 
introduced, namely, squaring the traffic 
cop for tearing up the ticket. 


SHARP SHOOTING... with Sam Slick 


% * The Federal Trade Commission 
has moved to squelch the enthusiasm of 
soap and cosmetic copy. Lifebuoy soap 
and Lux flakes will, from now on, be 
advertised less flamboyantly. And so will 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—for there is not 
the slightest chance that the F.T.C. will 
ever be convinced that Vitamin D is ab- 
sorbed through the skin. In fact the 
F.T.C. acts as if it didn’t believe there is 
any Vitamin D in the soap anyway. 


%* * A lot of people who think that 
truth in advertising has been made uni- 
versal by Better Business Bureau’s pur- 
suit of borax furniture stores and fraudu- 
lent furriers, would be astonished to 
learn that after twenty years of Truth In 
Advertising there are more agencies and 
more Officials issuing more citations today 
than ever before—and that while the falsi- 
fications are not so crude or blatant, the 
advertisers who are cited are bigger and 
more respectable. 


% * The advertising phenomenon of 
the year (so far) is the discovery by all 
the big gasoline producers that the way to 
sell gas is to talk about rest rooms. The 
R.R.R. (rest room rivalry) theme was 
tried out briefly a year or two ago by 
one of the leading refiners, who got Peter 
Arno to give it a snigger. This year the 
snigger is out; though a lot of people 
think Chic Sale could have done wonders 
with the copy. Instead, there is a decided 
feminine slant and one company features 
Home-Clean Rest Rooms maintained ac- 
cording to Good Housekeeping stand- 
ards. Inquiry among the station opera- 
tors reveals that they are not so hot for 
the idea, and the reason is that the 
motoring public steals toilet paper so en- 
thusiastically that sometimes six or eight 
rolls a day disappear. Ditto, electric light 
bulbs. 


% *% Walter Lippman, the highest- 
browed columnist in America, thinks that 
most of the burning questions will be 
settled eventually by just dropping them. 
People will just get so tired of. reading 
and talking about the questions that they 
will automatically cease to be burning 
questions. 


*% * As a vacation valedictory Lipp- 
man’s piece had just the right touch of 
subtle modesty. It seemed to say: “Good- 
bye, folks, I’m sure you'll get along all 


right all summer without my advice or 
suggestion on how the world should be 
regulated.” Coming from an _ advisor 
whose ideas have not been widely ac- 
cepted by people in position to do any- 
thing about it, Lippman’s au revoir was 
masterly. But as a comment on the abil- 
ity of the mass mind to wake itself up 
and then get some action, the farewell 
was the very essence of pessimism, an 
admission that the human race _ has 
learned no better method than just mud- 
dling along. 


%* x* For several months it has been 
apparent that business thinking in these 
states is paralyzed. It seems as if business 
suddenly and unanimously said “What's 
the use?” and quit trying altogether. In 
a good many years’ observation of busi- 
ness morale I have never seen it lower 
than it has been the past sixty days. It 
seems to me that business scared itself to 
death with so many ghost stories that 
finally it had to give up the ghost to be 
consistent. 


%* x I still think the psychiatrists are 
right and that business men have been 
caught in a mass psychosis, in which they 
imagine themselves to be sicker than they 
really are. I believe that business think- 
ing is suffering from a conflict between 
its wishful desire to have things resume 
their old accustomed paths and a sub- 
conscious recognition that things have got 
to change. I believe hundreds of thou- 
sands of intelligent business men are sim- 
ply temporarily paralyzed by their inabil- 
ity to admit that they were not as bright 
as they thought they were or they would 
have seen the inevitability of two depres- 
sions in nine years. 


%* x Business men believed, up to last 
August, that what happened in 1929 was 
the result of recklessness and that having 
explained it and being on guard against 
it, it would not happen again. When it 
did, business was flabbergasted. It lost 
faith in its ability to even recognize the 
signs. But worse, business has lost faith 
in its official prophets. This latter loss 
of faith is all to the good. For twenty 
years I have been a lone voice crying in 
the wilderness that statistics cannot pre- 
dict, but only record; that inferences based 
on statistics always conceal postulates 
whick are the very essence of the predic- 
tion. 
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(Continued) 


% * Business has been too sure of 
itself—and now it is not sure enough. 
Or rather business men as individuals 
ceased to be individualists—and now they 
would be smart to begin again. For what 
is the real meaning of all the yearning 
for a new industry, a new invention, to 
“lead us out of this depression”? It means 
that a million men who talked loudly 
about individual initiative are asking for 
one supreme genius of individualism to 
pick up the job they have all abandoned. 
That’s just silly. As business is only the 
sum total of hundreds of thousands of 
individual initiatives, the only thing that 
will restore general prosperity is general 
activity. Everybody must start again from 
where he is. Letting George do it, wait- 
ing for television or hoping for a nice 
big war to restore the steel business to 
go per cent of capacity is just economic 
suicide. 


% * This paralysis will pass. This 
pessimism is not permanent. One hun- 
dred and thirty million of the most in- 
telligent people on earth will find a way 
to feed, clothe, educate and entertain 
themselves as well as they have done in 
the past. Business must figure out how— 
and it can be done. 


% * The burning question in this 
country is not legs. The publicity plant- 
ers may still think so, but for the average 
adult (and probably for the average 
adolescent) the female leg is no longer 
any more of a treat than it is to the 
conductor on the double-deck bus. So it 
seems strange that newspapers such as 
the New York Journal and American 
would fall for a publicity picture and 
give almost a full column of space to 
Nash Motors about a sleeping car that 
compels the women who are using it to 
climb out of it and undress in public. 


% *% You can’t blame the publicity 
planters for planting leg pictures in the 
newspapers. If newspapers are edited by 
men so dumb that they think legs is 
news or news is legs, naturally the p.p. 
boys are going to take advantage of that 
fact to fill their scrap books and show 
their clients that the New York Journal 
and American (and hundreds of others) 
will give away space that advertisers pay 
$5 to $14 an inch for. 


% * The whole set-up is cockeyed. 
In the first place the space rate for auto- 
mobile, theater, financial and other classi- 
fications is high because the papers fig- 
ure in that they have to pay special edi- 
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tors, print columns of drivel and other- 
wise cater to these classes of advertisers. 
So when the automotive p.p. sends in a 
leg picture in order to get back some of 
the cost of space he has already paid for, 
he is not victimizing the newspaper. He 
is merely getting his—which is good 
American practice. If legs are the only 
way to get it, legs will be it. No, the 
blame, and the racket, is the newspapers’. 
In the free press nothing is free, every- 
thing is paid for. The free press sells 
you a paper for two or three cents, which 
is below the cost of the white paper, 
but you are lucky if you get anything 
but legs pictorially, literally or figura- 
tively. 


%* * Variety threw a fit and made 
May 17, 1938 an epoch or turning point 
because on that day the first broadcast 
of a televised story took place. But Vari- 
ety was smart enough to take it all back 
later on in the piece about it. The occa- 
sion may have been historic—but the pic- 
ture was nothing to brag about. Tele- 
vision aS a commercial proposition is as 
far away as television is satisfactory en- 
tertainment. The reason (not given by 
Variety however) is that there won’t be 
much doing in television over here until 
the question is settled: Who is going to 
monopolize it? 


% x* Television offers the possibility 
of taking over a nice big piece of the 
motion picture industry plus an even big- 
ger piece of the radio industry. Neither 
the movie nor the radio interests want to 
see The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company take over these two sources of 
profit—and add them to a monopoly of 
telephone and telegraph and _ teletype 
communication. And the newspapers are 
wondering what televised news, especially 
sports, will do to newspaper circulation. 
And suppose A. T. & T. should decide to 
hitch a printing device to its television 
and give subscribers a nice little bulletin 
of world news first thing in the morning, 
having printed it during the night.... 
These are some reasons why television 
waits. 


%* x* I've often wondered what Ken- 
neth Goode meant by one of his epi- 
grams: “If it doesn’t matter a lot, it 
doesn’t matter at all.” Maybe he meant 
the Drive-In movie theatre, of which 
there seem to be three or four in the 
United States and which some _ people 
think will develop into something big. 
I don’t. I predict that after the first few 
thousand people have satisfied their curi- 


osity they will not bother to go again. 
Why should they? What is so alluring 
about sitting in your own car, looking at 
an oversize screen two or three hundred 


feet away instead of sitting in a nice 
air-conditioned theater? Why do people 
go to movies anyway—to see just any pic- 
ture or to follow favorites? Obviously 
there can never be many drive-in the- 
aters in large cities. They require too 
much acreage, even for 500 cars. That’s 
not a big audience for a movie. I pre- 
dict Drive-In movies will fizzle. 


% * There hasn’t been much com- 
bative copy lately—but I’m all for it. 
The award for the month goes to Best 
& Company, New York, for an advertise- 
ment in New York Herald-Tribune, 
headed: Are You One of The Many, 
Today, Who Are Fed Up On Sham? The 
text continued—Tired of shopping in 
chaste salons devoid of merchandise, of 
being high hatted by la-de-da salespeople, 
of paying prices that obviously include a 
stiff cover charge for atmosphere? Skep- 
tical of advertising ballyhoo, weary of 
Sales, disappointed in “marvelous bar- 
gains” that proved expensive in the end? 
You want good clothes because you've 
always worn them, you are able to recog- 
nize them wherever you find them, you 
prefer to buy where it is easy to buy, 
where you can “get your hands on the 
goods,” so to speak, where the atmosphere 
is friendly and informal, the service cour- 
teous and efficient. Best’s is that sort of 
store. 


%* * Nifty headlining: Wanamaker’s 
Is Full of Bride Ideas. Praiseworthy— 
Business Week’s series kidding the preva- 
lent mania among executives of address- 
ing each other by initials, a fad that has 
the same moronic classification as that of 
“check” a few years ago, and more re- 
cently okay and then okie-doke. But 
there'll be something else just as silly 
before long. 


% x What Stuart Chase attacked in 
his book, The Tyranny of Words, has 
not been reduced by the depression. 
Chase says that if you substitute “blah- 
blah” for every mouth-filling word in an 
advertisement, a speech, a sermon or an 
essay, it would mean exactly as much as 
it did before. This is a very direct and 
concrete way of saying what I’ve been 
saying for several years, namely that nine- 
tenths of all profound utterance is mean- 
ingless nonsense. 
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% * One of the larger corporations 
recently got a lot of publicity and was 
acclaimed for having made a real contri- 
bution to sound economic thinking, be- 
cause in its annual report, the operating 
profit was described as “compensation for 
the use of tools.” Somebody had the 
bright idea that if corporations would 
siop calling profit profit, stockholders 
would sleep better or feel that getting 
dividends was more legitimate, or some- 
thing. But while “compensation for the 
use of tools” (provided by capital invest- 
ment) may impress timid stockholders as 
meaning more than operating profit, Stu- 
art Chase and I would say that it means 
no more than if it had been written 
“blah-blah for the blah-blah of blah- 
blah.” 


% * Nothing is changed by giving it 
a new symbol or label. Nothing is un- 
derstood by changing its name. New 
phrases, new tags, new slogans may have 
new emotional coloring—but the fact, the 
object behind the symbol (if there is any) 
remains the same. Yet it is the reality 
and not the label that we should seek 
to understand. 


%* x It is so extremely difficult to say 
anything even when you know all the 
words that advertising men should always 
have their fingers crossed. Copy that 
costs five to ten dollars a word for the 
space it occupies, is oftener than not 
meaningless nonsense. One of the biggest 
agricultural machinery manufacturers in 
the world begins a full page advertise- 
ment: “This is the season of the year 
when more farmers make full use of 
betes hsbe  sseeng en aa advantages than at 
any other time.” What of it? What has 
been said by this most important sen- 
tence in the whole text? Any meaning 
the sentence may have depends upon its 
being read at the peak of use of the 
equipment. But even so all it says is 
that now is the busiest season on most 
farms—and to a smart farmer, from now 
on until next year at this time you won't 
need, you can’t use, such and such equip- 
ment as much as you could right now if 
you had it. Is that a sales argument? 


% * Advertising is all choked up 
most of the time with mere verbiage. A 
check-up of every advertisement in one 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post con- 
firms my opinion that over half of them 
would have been better copy if they had 
started with the third paragraph. For 
some reason copy writers seem to think 
that copy should not start right off with 
its argument, but should first beat around 
the bush a little. Quite a few texts be- 
gin by stating the opposite, or assuming 
the opposite of what will be said from 
the third paragraph on. This seems to 
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be especially true of luxury or higher 
priced products when they are about to 
prove that though you buy them because 
people think they cost more and thus 
confer prestige, they actuaily do not;— 
which is known in common parlance as 
how to eat your cake and have it too. 


% * Nobody remembers words of 
text. Nobody ever remembers anything 
but the simplest fact or idea about a 
product and the more specific, concrete 
and obvious you make it the better and 
longer it will stick. Words are only ve- 
hicles of meaning. The meaning is the 
argument. This is so obvious that every- 
body admits it—and hardly anybody acts 
upon it. Yet every competent advertising 
test proves it. Though out of any group 
of six to ten advertisements submitted to 
opinion test, the judgment as to Number 
One and Number Two ratings may not 
be decisive, it is significant that the poor- 
est ones are always definitely spotted. 
And they usually are verbal, far-fetched, 
irrelevant or clever—products of forgetful- 
ness, laziness, or egoistic attitudes. 


. .- SAM SLICK 


P. T. Barnum, the “psychologist” and 
impressario, once said, “Advertising is 
like learning—a LITTLE is a dangerous 
thing.” 








Above: Here’s how the artist opaqued 
one-half of his 4’ x 4’ window and still 
had a square window of clear glass 4’ 
high by 4’ wide. 

RFporter’s Note: We swiped this our- 
selves from Link-Belt News, fine news- 
paper style h.m. of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Mark These Three Days on Your 


Calendar. September 28th, egth and 
goth—you should be registered at the 2ist 
Annual Convention of the D.M.A.A., 
which will be in full swing at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. Speakers who have 
used Direct Mail successfully! Clinics— 
where you can ask questions and get the 
right answers. 
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As expert in one-color work as in multi- 
| ~<a color offset . . . as skilled in letterpress tone ) - 4 
If : : tf. as in lithography! The smallest, most : | ) 
oo simple printing job doesn't suffer in the 
Burland plant. It receives the same care , 
—the same attention as the largest job ¥ | 
in the shop. ‘ : 





This great care—a Burland principle 
for 21 years—now receives merited rec- é ) @ 
ognition in the award of the Gold Palm : . : : = | 
of the Direct Mail Advertisers Associa- a | 
tion to a one-color letterpress booklet ¢ 
by Burland, published for the Superin- .¢ 
tendent of New York City oa 


Burland is proud that "All The Game - 
Children" has been thus honored. 
The skill and craftsmanship that @& 4 
made that award possible are 
applied indiscriminately to 
every printing job in the 
Burland plant. 
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